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TO ADVERTISERS. 
tT success of the * Literary World” has already ren- 
dered it the pest Apvertisine Mepium for The 
Trade; and as the rates of Advertising have heretofore 
been in proportion to its circulation, without reference to 
re nuneration to the Proprietors, they are obliged to er 
™ all advertisements hereafter offered for insertion, the 
ol'owing 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . . 75 
One Column, “ - - - 400 
One Page, “ ¢ - « 1000 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 


YEARLY TERMS. 


Eighteen Lines, . ‘ ° ° F . 3000 
Thirty Lines, " ° ° 7 . 4500 
One Column, . 150 00 
One 


ALt ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday | 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be | 
waa until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 


Apvertisers By Tae Year, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
exira matter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
in eran sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gage 


To Cuanoe an ApveRrtisement, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

To Wirapraw an ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
Siven to the Publishers the week beforehand. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
136 Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
New York, October 23. 1847. 


A NEW AND USEFUL ARTICLE. 


ACKERMAN’S 
NEW MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 


It keeps the musie clean and always in its place. 
Sheets can be easily taken out or inserted at pleasure. 
dcagite sheets, or one page pieces, exn be put in as well as 





If new musie be pnt in it, will last as long as if bound. 


The music will 
aan ween ep epee 'eny ip teeteenees much better 


orders solicited from the Trade. 


published. 


THE GEM OF THE 


to be called, * THE GEM of the Season.” 


Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 


value. 


-| 18. CROMWELL AND FAMILY. 





1. THS WATER DIPPER. Painted by Westall. 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
3. VICTORIA. R. Thorburn, | 
4. THOS CHALMERS, D.D. From a Daguerreoty 

5. MATERNAL FELICITY. Riedel, | 
6. AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA. Danby.| 
8. THE DISCONSOLATE. G. 8. Newton 
9. THE MOTHER. C. R. Leslie. 
10. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. Schopin, 


‘20. LEIGH HUNT. 


Owing to unavoidable delay, the Publishers have not yet been able to deliver this book. It is now ready, and 
n The Trade at a distance, who cannot examine the work before ordering, are assured 
that they will find “ THE GEM OF THE SEASON” one of the handsomest and most saleable Gift-books ever 


SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICBNT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
IN ITS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 
A beautiful small quarto volume, richly bound in Morocco. 


ee ee ee ee ee a 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 


Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848. 


Wuicn, from the number and elegance of the Engravings, the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 
original and rich exterior, together with the really valuabie contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 


“First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well as tn other things of both greater and minor importance, are every- 
thing. In presenting for the public favor “ The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no pains or 
expense to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth that the 
ephemeral characteristics of the name “ AnnvaL” shall not exist with regard to “ The Gem of the Season.” 

The number of Engravings (Twenty) is more than double that of any similar work, yet second to none, being all 
engraved and prin’ed by Sartarn, and the designs from paintings by Wilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 


The Lilustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cuaumers, D.D., with an article by Robert Turnbull, Exq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 
The size, binding (the whole exterior) of “ The Gem,” is at once beautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for its 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole furming a“ gem’ that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,” anda work of real permanent 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 


il, WALTERSAVAGE LANDOR. Painted by D’Orsay, 


12. THE GiPSY MOTHER. Sir D. Wilkie. 
13. NEMESIS, Alfred Rethel, 
-| 14. THE TRAVELLED MONKEY. E. Landseer, 


15. DRIVING THINGS OFF. J. J. Uhalon, 


Sir D. Wilkie.| 16. THE CITATION OF WICKLIFFE. J.8.E. Jones’ 


17. CHARLES [. Vandyke 
Johannot 
T. Von Holst 


Margaret Gillies 


19. PROCRASTINATION. 


CONTENTS—ORIGINAL AND WORTH READING. 


Among the Contributions will be found interesting articles from Prof. Henry Tappan, Mrs. J. Webb, George B. 
Cheever, D.D., Samuel Hanson Cox, DD. (The Right Side for the Bride): Robert Turnball, Esq. (Life of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D.); Rev. Join 8. C. Abbott (Victoria); Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and from others well and favor- 


ably known to the reading and literary world. 





IN PRESS. 


CHARLES §. FRANCIS & CO., 


Have nearly ready for pubication the following books : 
I 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Studentin Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 


11. 
RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L. Maria Child. 
smal) 4to., beautifully illustrated. 
111. 
THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT, of Curiosities and 
Wonders in Nature, Art, and Miod. Drawn from the 
most authentic sources and illustrated by numerous ea 
gravings. Second Series. 


Iv. 
MIDSUMMER EVE. A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 
8.C. Hall. Finely illustrated, 12mo. 


v. 
STORY OF ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 
From the Arabian Nights. 1 vol illustrated. 
VI. 
STORY OF SINBAD THE SAILOR, and Ali Baba or 
the Forty Thieves. 1 vol., illustrated. 
vil. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. A new edition, on fine 
paper, and bound in fancy styles, for Presents. 
Vill. 
AURELIAN. A to Zenobia, or Letters from Pal- 
myra. By Willeet Ware. 2 vols., to match Zenobia. 


1X. 
THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
New revised edition. 


NOW READY, 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 





For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by 
SPALDING { & SHEPARD, 
n20 tf 1894 Sedbawey, opposite John Street. 


New and Beautiful edition, in 3 vols 12mo. cloth. $350 
or six parts paper. $2 25. n6 tf 








THE ART-UNION JOURNAL 
Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and 
Ornamental, §c., &c. 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 
[Published in Foadon.} 


HIS Journal is presumed to bo sufficiently known to 

render unnecessary any details of its purpose and 
mode of conduct. Manufacturers have learned that it is 
a most valuable auxiliary to them, aud the public gene- 
rally have fouad it interesting, as showing the benefits 
which have followed the alliance between the Fine and 
the Useful Arts. 


Subscriptions received by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway, 
“ Art- Union Building.” 

Sole Agent for the United States. 
J.P. R.is an Honorary Secretary of the “ Art- Union of 
London,’ —his Subscription List for the present year is now 
open. The Engravings due the Subscribers of the past 
year have been received, and u1¢ ready for delivery on 

application as above. nl3 


CHRISTIAN SONGS. | 


In press, and will be published about tie Ist of December, by 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, 
148 Cuesnvur stTReET, PuILapeLraia, 
RISTIAN SONGS, the Rev. James GiLsonne 
--- LL.D. The por te will include in its contents, 
“THE HEROINE MARTYR OF MONTEREY,” and 
will appear as a thin octavo, on of the best quality, 





and neatly bound in cloth. Price 50 cents, n2v 3t 
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LUABLE LAW BOOKS 


LEA & BLANCHARD 
PHILADELPHIA. 


VA 


WHEATON'S INTERNATIONAL LAW.—Elements 
of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D 
Minister of the United States at the Court of Russia, &c. 
Third edition, revtsed and corrected. In one large and 


peautiful 8vo. volume of 650 pages, extra cloth, or fine 
law sheep, 


“ Mr. Wheaton’s work is indispensable to every diplo- 
matist, statesman, and lawyer, and necessary, indeed, to 
all public men. To every philosophic and liberal mind, 
the study must be an attractive, and, in the hands of our 
author, it is a delightful one.”"—North American. 


“This subject, usually so dry, Mr. Wheaton has en- 
livened and mede eminently interesting to the general 
reader, through the clearness of his style, and in joining to 
maxims examples drawn from the great events that have 
occupied the public mind down to the treaty of Washing: 
ton. The progress of events now points to a great crisis in 
the affairs of this continent, as influenced by the action of 
European governments ; and it becomes a matter of ab- 
sorbing interest to understand the principles that have 
hitherto governed this country in its foreign relations. We 
doubt not but this elegant and attractive volume will find 
extensive circulation.’’— Democratic Review. 


EAST’S REPORTS.—Reports of Cases Adjudged and 
Determined in the Court of King’s Bench. With Tables 
of the Names of the Cases and Principal Matters. By 
Edward Hyde East, ., of the Inner Temple, Barrister 
at Law. ited with Notes and References, by G. M. 
Wharton, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar. In eight large 
royal octavo volumes, bound in best law sheep, raised 
bands and double tities. Price, to Subscribers, only 
twenty-five cents. 


In this edition of East, the sixteen volumes of the former 
edition have been compressed into eight—two volumes in 
one throughout—but nothing has been omitted ; the entire 
work will be found, with the notes of Mr. Wharton added 
to those of Mr.Day. The great reduction of price, from 
$72, the price of the last edition, to $25, the subscript'on 
price of this, together with the improvement in appear- 
ance, will, it is trusted, procure for it a ready sale. 


HILLIARD ON REAL ESTATE. Now Ready.—Th® 
American Law of Real Property. Second Edition, re“ 
vised, corrected, and enlarged. By Francis Hilliard: 
Counsellor at Law. In two large octavo volumes, 
beautifully printed, and bound in best law sheep. 

Judge Story says :— I think the work a very valuable 
addition to our present stock of juridical literature. It em- 
braces all that part of Mr. Cruise’s Digest which is most 
useful to American lawyers. But its higher value is, that 
it presents in a concise, but clear and exact form, the sub- 
stance of American Law on the same subject. J know no | 
work that we possess, whose practical utility is liiely to be 
so extensively felt.” “ The wonderis, that the author has 
been able to pring so great a mass into so condensed a text, 
at once comprehensive and lucid.” 

Chancellor Kent says of the work (Commentaries, vol. 
fi., p. 635, note, 5th edition) :—“ It is a work of great labor 
and intrinsic value.’ 

HILL ON TRUSTEES.—A Practical Treatise on the 
Law Relating to Trustees, their Powers, Duties, Privi- 
leges, and Liabilities. By James Hill, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law. Edited by Francis J. Troubat, 
of the Philadelphia Bar. In one large octavo volume, 
best law sheep, raised bands. 


Letter and Hirer of Chattels; Borrower and Lender ; 
Workman and Employer; Master, Servant, and ‘ez: 
tice; Principal, Agent, and Surety; Husband and Wife; 
Partners; Joint Stock Companies; Corporations; Trus- 
tees; Provisional Commiuee-men ; Shipowners; Ship- 
masters ; Innkeepers ; Carriers; Infants; Lunatics, &c. 


“The day has passed away when books like the above 
were permitted to remain drugs on the publisher's hands. 
Within the last twenty years the number of reports of 
authority have swelled to an extent beyond any one man's 
reading; and the contempt for el tary treaties, is faust 
giving way befure the impossibility of keeping pace in any 
other way with existing decisions. —Works of this charac- 
ter every lawyer must have in his library for constant re- 
ference, and the only cause for hesitation is to determine 
between the many good ones that offer themselves. 

“ To the practising lawyer little more need be said in 
favor of a work of this kiad than that in it all the English 
authorities, to the year 1847, are carefully collected and 
collated, by an author who shows by constant reference to 
the paudeats and institutes of Justinian and the great body 
of the Roman Law, that he knows well how * 
fontcs’’ from which England's ablest commercial judges 
have drawn so copiously. * * * He who carefully ex- 
amines the work of Mr. Addison, will be repaid by the dis- 
covery of much additional learning and many au‘horities 
never before commented on or cited. The table of con- 
tents aad index are exceeding full, and appear to be care- 
fully prepared by an author, whose |xbors show that his 
desire was not merely to make a book. We hazard little 
in saying that asa whole, Addison on Contracts is the most 
complete and learned work on this subject which has ap- 
peared for severai years.””—Penna. Law Journal. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY, containing Explanations 
of such ‘Technical Terms and Phrases as occur in the 
works of Legal Authors, in the Practice of the Courts, 
and in the Parliamentary Proceedings of the House of 
Lords and Commons, to which is added, an Outline of an 
Action at Law and of a Suit in Equity. By Henry 
James Holthouse, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Special 
Pleader. Edited from the second and enlarged London 
edition, with numerous Additions, by Henry Penington, 
of the Philadelphia Bar. In one large volume, royal 
12:no., of about 500 pages, double columns, handsomely 
bound in law sheep. 


“This work is intended rather for the general student, 
than as a substitute for many abridgments, digests, and dic- 
tionaries in use by the professional man, Its object princi- 
pally is to impress accurately and distinctly upon the mind 
the meaning of the technical terms of the law, and as such 
can hardly fail to be generally useful. ‘There is much cu- 
rious information to be found in it in regard to the pecu- 
liarities of the ancient Saxon law. The additions of the 
American edition give increased value to the work, and 
evince much accuracy and care.”—Pennsylvania Law 
Journal. 


A NEW WORK ON COURTS-MARTIAL.—A Trea- 
tise on American Military Law, and the Practice of 
Courts-Martial, with Suggestions for their Improvement. 
By John O'Brien, Lieutenant United States Artillery. 
In one octavo volume, extra cloth, or law sheep. 


“ This work stands relatively to American Military Law 
in the same position that Blackstone’s Commentaries stand 
to Common Law."— U. S. Gazette. 

“The volume by Lieutenant O'Brien is a most valuable 
“ The Editor begs leave to iterate the observation made | addition to the works Jon Military Law, and is worthy of 
by the author that the work is intended principally for the | perusal, not only by military and naval men, but by all 
instruction and guidance of trustees. That single feature | citizens who are linble to be called on to perform military 
very much enhances its practical value.” |daty. The first part of the work treats of the principles of 


"4 | military law ; the second considers the su t of evid 
SPENCE'S EQUITY JURISDICTION.—The Equitable |in all is beatings: the third relites to the formalitier of 
urisdiction of the Court of Chancery ; comprising its | courts-martial, and the fourth is taken up with excellent 


Rise, Progress, and Final Establishment, to which is | ggesti 
Prefixed, with a View to the Elucidation of the Mai te eat ae ats oe we ‘<cmnaiy omaana 


f | regulation of the United States. 

Subject, a Concise Account of the leading doctrines of | this volume doth to the Army and Navy. It is well writ- 

the Common Law, and of the Course of Procedure in ten: the style is clear and forcible.”"— Southern 

the courts of Common Law, with regard to Civil Rights ; Messenger : 

with an attempt to trace them to their Sources; and in | » 

which the various alterations made by the Legislature | CAMPBELL'’S LORD CHANUCELLORS.—Lives of the 

down to the present day are Noticed. By George | Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of 

Spence, Esq., one of her Majesty's Consul. In two| England. From the Earliest Tiwes to the R of 

octavo volumes. Vol. 1. embracing the Principles, is| King George IV. By John Lord Campbell, A.M., 

now ready. Vol. If. is rapidly preparing, and will ap-| F-.R.5.E. First Series. In three neat demy octavo 

peas carly in 1848. Itis based upon the work of Mr. | volumes, extra cloth. Bringing the Work to the 
addock. brought down to the present time, and em- time of James [L., just issued. Preparing, Second Series, 

w= bes much of the practice as counsel are called on | In four volumes, to match. Containing from James IL. 

to advise upon. to George IV. 


| 
ADDISON ON CONTRACTS —A Treatise on the Law | TAYLOR'S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.~A Prac- 


of Contracts and Rights and Liabilities Ex Contractu.| tical Treatise on Medical rye amr B 
By C. G. Addison, ee of the Inner Temple, Barrister | Taylor, Lectarer on Medical J dence oad Gnome 


at Law. In one volume, octavo, handsomely bound in t say’ ‘i 

5 ry at Guy's Hospital. London. ith Numerous Notes 
law sheep. and Additions, and References to American Law, by 
In this Treatise upoa the most constantly and frequently | _R. E. Griffith, M.D. In one volume, 8vo. neat law sheep. 


administered branch of law, the author has coll ted, ar- ’ ITLIN 
ranged, and developed ina popular form, the ralep nad prin PRA /e Oo po ae HY re Bn 


ciples of the Law of Contracts, and has supported, i} 
— . “je ified them by references to soaste fous yelame, 
ousand adju cases. It comprises the hts and| ON THE PRINCIPLES CRIM 
Liabilities of Seller and Purchaser ; Landlord ota one 18mo volume, ply 25 = — 














Valuable and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MORTON AND GRISWOLD). 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SERIES OF READERS. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Parley's Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., ¢:;. 
EW Editions, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all new! and engraved by 
the best Artists, _— andsome paper,—ihe 
most attractive series of School Readers in market. 
GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER. 72 pages, 
18mo. half bound. 
GOODRICH’S SECOND SCHOOL READER. 144 py. 
18mo. half bound. 
GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER. 
18mo. half rvan. 
GOODRICH'’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER. 240 py. 
12mo. half roan. 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER. 334 py 
12mo. full sheep. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL PRIMER. 96 pp. I6mo. hat; 
cloth. 
THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo 
These Readers contain a full system of Lessons on 
Enunciation, Articulation, and Rhetorical Practice. 
BRONSON’S ELOCUTION ; or, Vocal Philosophy. 
340 pp. 8vo. emboased cloth. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH. 


Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” etc., etc. 
In two Parts. All most ee iliustrated by Engray 
ings, Piuns, and Stylographic Maps, closely printed 
on superfine, heavy paper, neatly bound in 
half roan, sides. 


PRIMARY SERIES. 
Five vols., each 216 pages, 18mo. 


PARLEY’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH ANE 
rica. Comprising the United States; with Notices of 
Mexico, Canada, &c. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA 
In preparation. 
PRIMARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. In prepa 


ration. 
—— PRIMARY HISTORY OF AFRICA. In prepa- 
ration 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF ASIA. Including 
Bible History. In preparation. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 
Two vols., of upwards of 500 

GOODRICH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
—— MODERN HISTORY. In oe. 

Attention is invited to the above Histories. ‘The tw» se 
ries together will supply the wants of all classes in Com 
mon and High Schools. No expense has been spared \ 
make them superior to preceding works. The remaining 
volumes will appear without delay. 


Qis pp. 


12mo. each. 


GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 
By Noble Butler, A.M. 
BUTLER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRA\- 
mar. Pp. 96, 18mo. half bound. 
—— PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
mended by the best ‘Teachers, AS possess 


Language. Pp. 240, 12mo. half bound 

Strongly recom 
ng numerous peculiar advantages, in point of adaptation, 
practical character, progressiveness, treatment of Adjec- 
t ves, Pronouns (and es lly the “ Compound Relative 
pronoun”), Tenses, M Auxiliaries, Adverbs, Prepos'- 
tions, Analysis, Syntax, Verbs (including some construc: 
tons heretofore entirely overlooked), Prosody, Punctuation, 
and the best selection of Parsing Exercises, drawn from 
standard Authors, and systematically arranged. 

Sold by A.S. BARNES & CO., 
and HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York 
a 3 lami2m 


DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, August 4th, 
THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW 

Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyan', 

delivered in the city of New York, within the last yea 

or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re 
velations ; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 

Thes> Lectures will make an octavo volume of 50 
ny handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold 3 





The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. %. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 


Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 


LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
Jy3itt Wiilliamsburg, L. ! 
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IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY LITTLE & 


ENGLISH BOOKS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


BROWN, 


112 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY, during the 
Reign of Frederick the Great 8vo. $223. 

RUSS (J. D)—ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Translated 
from the last edition, 8vo. $1 75. 

ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES; or, Reports of Re- 
markable Trials. Edited and illustrated by George L. 
Craiksquan, 16mo0. 63 cents. 


FENN’S PASTOR LETTERS. 2 vols. square 16mo. 
$1 75. 


CRABBES (REV. GEORGE).—OUTLINE OF A SYS8- 
tem of Natural Theology. 8vo. $1 25. 

RAMSAY’S (GEORGE).—INQUIRY INTO THE PRIN- 
ciples of Human Happiness und Haman Duty. 8vo. 
$1 50. 

HALE’S (REV. MATTHEW).—PRACTICAL DIS- 
courses on the Liturgy. 4 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 

— (RICHARD),—SOUL’S CONFLICT. Post 8vo. 
$i. 


—— BRUISED REED. Post 8vo. $1. 


| 


| 





THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
and the Prize Essays and Trausactions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland. 21 vols. 8vo. numerous maps, 
plates, woodcuts, cloth. $36. 

DODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER, from its com- 
mencement in 1738 to 1836, inclusive. 76 vols. 8vo. 
uniformly bound in neat half calf. $125. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S DRAMATIC | 
Works. With Notes and a Biographical Me anir, by the | 
Rev. Alex. Dyce. 11 vols. 8vo. $30. | 

BYRON’S (LORD) WORKS.—With his Letters and | 
Journals and Life, by Thomas Moore. 17 vols., post 8vo. | 


17. 

COWPER’S WORKS.—Southey’s edition. 
8vo., beautifully printed. $12 50. j 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged in conformity | 
with its organization; translated with additional De- | 
scriptions of all the species hitherto named, and of many | 
not before noticed, and with other original matter. By 
E. Griffith, Lieut.’ Col. C. H. Smith, E. Pidgeon, J E.| 
oon” and others. I6vols.8vo. 800engravings. Cloth, 


15 vols. post 


ROBERTS (W.)—HISTORY OF LETTER WRITING, | EBERTS’ (F. A.) GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL | 


from the Earliest 
cloth. $1 50. 
PIGOTT’S (G.\—MANUAL OF SCANDINAVIAN MY- 
thology. I2mo. gt 530. 
INCIDENTS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE IN BRITAIN. 
fep. 8vo. $1. 


sth, ° } 


ters. 4 vols, . 33 

KING'S (R. J.—SELECTIONS FROM EARLY BAL.- 
lad Poetry. fep. 8vo. $1. 

THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. New edition, with a 
Preface, by the Rev. W. B. Hawkins, fep. 8vo. 87 cents. 


Period to the l'ifth Century. 8vo, | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Dictionary. Translated from the German. 4 vols. 8vo. 


cloth. $17. 

THE SERIES OF WORKS ON EDUCATION, publish- 
ed by the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge, and 
ae Central Society for Education. 8 vols. fep. 8vo., | 
clot 


| 


Society of London. 16 vols 8vo., neat hif. calf. Maps | 
and plates. $45. | 

GLASS PAINTING.—An Inquiry into the difference of | 
style observable in Ancient Glass Paintings, with Hints | 
on Glass Painting. By an Amateur. 2 vols. &vo., color- 
ed plates. 50. 


TOVIT ~ . | 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, editio Hellen- GoRTON (JOHN) GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- | 


istica. 2 vols. 8vo. §7. 


tionary. New edition. 3 vols. thick 8vo. $10. 


English Bible. 2 vols. 8vo. $7. 


HOLBEIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. | 


Being Fac Similes of the celebrated “Icones Historia- 
rum Veteris Testamenti,” with 90 wood cuts beautifully 
engraved, crown 8vo0., half morocco. $3. 

HOLBEIN'’S DANCE OF DEATH. Exhibited in fifty- 
five elegant Engravings on wood, crown 8vo. half 
morocco, $3, 

SEARS'S PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE ARABIAN 
Nights. Second edition, 3 vols. Svo., illustrated with 
600 wood cuts by Harvey, cloth. $6. 

STEPHENS (A. J.)—RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
English Constitution. 2 vols. 8vo. $2 75. 


DAVY'S (Sir HUMPHREY), LIFE AND COLLECTED 
W — i by his brother John Davy. 9 vols. 


&vo, § 


VYSE’S (Col. HOWARD).—OPERATIONS CARRIED 
on at the Pyramids of Gizeh in 1837. 3 vols. imperi:! 
8vo., 125 plates. $9. 

LANE (£, W.)—-MANNERS AND {CUSTOMS ‘OF THE 

‘ saul Egyptians. 2 vols. 8vo, oh. $4. 

AMBERS (WILLIAM & ROBERT).—CYCLOPA- 
dia of English Literature. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $3 75. 

SHAKSPEARE. 8 yous: 
ten cae 0 & Symmens edition. 10 vols 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS (Abbotsford Edition)- 
12 vols. royal 8vo. with 120 steel engravings, and 2000 
on woud, full bound in calf gilt, marbled edges. $1009. 

——— Fort h } hb - 
pe. ealuety a foolscap, 8vo. plates, cloth (Ca 

GOLDSMITH'S (OLIVER) LIFE AND WORKS. 4 
Vols, fep. 8vo. cloth. $3. 

LOUDON'S (J.C.; ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM 
Britannieum, 8 vols. 8vo. 4 of letter-press, Illustrated 
pe aoe a and 4 of octavo and quarto 

BOGUE’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY. A collection of the 
best Works of the best Authors. Per volume, 874 

LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS 
(Bohn’s Library). Vol. 2. 874 eents. 

SNe EO ARD) ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF bani 

. ustra upwards e v 
on wood, stout 8vo. 7.” a 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Croker’s Edition). 
0 vols. post 8vo. with 50 illustrations, cloth. $9. 

RITTER'S HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

vols. 8vo. $12. 

CAMDEN SOCIETY. ae Set of their Publica- 
tions. 36 vols. small 4to. cl $54. 


| 


| 





cloth. $16. 

JAENISCH’S CHESS PRECEPTOR: A new Analysis | 
of the Openings of Games. ‘Translated with notes by | 
Geo. Walker. 8vo. cloth. $4. 

PISCATORIAL REMINISCENCES ANDGLEANINGS. | 
By an Old Angler and Bibliopolist. With the most | 
complete Catalogue of Books on Angling ever published. | 
fep. 8vo. cloth. $1 25. 

POLITICAL DICTIONARY ; forming a work of Uni- | 
versal Reference, both Constitutional and Legal, and | 
embracing the l'erms of Civil Administration, of Politi- | 
cal Economy, and Social Relations, and of all the more 
Impor tant Statistical Departments of Finance and Com- 
merce, 2 vols. post 8vo.cloth. $10. 

RITSON’S VARIOUS WORKS—namely, Robin flood, | 
2 vols.; Annuls of the Caledonians, 2 vols ; Ancient | 
Songs and Ballads, 2 vols.; Memoirs of the Celts, 1 vol. ; | 
Life of King Arthur, 1 vol.; Ancient Popular Poetry, 1 | 
vol. ; Fairy Tales, 1 vol.; Letters and Memoirs of Rit- 
son, 2 vols. Together, 12 vols. post 8vocloth. $14. 

THE RIVER DOVE; with sume Quiet Thoughts on the | 
Happy Practice of Angling. 12mo. cloth, printed in the | 
early style. $1 75. 

SENEFELDER’S (ALOIS), COMPLETE COURSE OF | 
Lithography, and Art of Lithographic Printivg, &c., | 
with plates by Proutand others. 4to. cloth. $3 25. 

SWIFT'S (JONATHAN) WORKS, with Memoir of the | 
Author, by Thomas Roscoe. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $5. | 

WRIGHT'S (THOMAS) EARLY ENGLISH POETRY, | 
printed inthe Black Letter. 4 vols. square 16mo. half | 
morocco. $3 75. 

ECCLEsTON (JAMES) AN INTRODUCTION TO} 
English Antiquities ; intended as a Companion to the | 
History of England. 8vo. $5 50. 

THEOPHILUS. ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, | 
Translated by R. Hendrie. 8vo. $4 50. | 

SISMONDL ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY | 
Translated from the French. 8vo. cloth. $3. 


MOORE’S (THOS.) POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 
3 vols. 8vo. (Bandry). $2 25. 


MACGREGOR (JOHN.)—PROGRESS OF AMERICA, 
from the Discovery by Columbus to the Year 1846. 2 


vols. royal 8vo. cloth. $25 


ROSS (CAPT. SIR JAS. C..\— VOYAGE OF DISCOVE- 
ry and Research in the Southern and Antarctic Regions, 
during the Years 1839-43. 2 vols.8vo. cloth. $8 50. 


THE LEARNED SOCIETLES AND PRINTING CLUBS 
in the United Kingdom; being an Account of their 
Origin, History, &c. By the Rev. A. Hume. 12mo. 
cloth. $2 50. 


THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
ment, according to the Vatican Text, translated into 
English : with the principal various Readings of the 
Alexandrine Copy, and a Table of Comparative Chrono- 
Pu By Sir Charles Lee Brenton. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

50. 


REDDIE (JAMES.)—INQUIRIES IN THE SCIENCE 
of Law. 2d edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 





NEW LAW BOOKS 


Im the Press,and preparing for Publication. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PATENTS FOR 
Useful Inventions. By Geo. J’. Curtis, of the Boston 
Bar. 1 vol. 8vo. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE UNITED STATES DIGEST. 
A Digest of Decisions in the Courts of Common Law 
and Admiralty in the United States. By John Phelps 
Putnam, of the Boston Bar. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


This work is intended as a Supplement to the United 
States Digest, and, in connexion with that work, is 
supposed to form a complete digest of all the decisions 
in the Common Law and Admiralty Courts of the 
United States, down to the first of January, 1847. 
Very many cases, and some volumes of reports, 
which, in order of time, should have been embraced 
in the “ United States Digest,” but which froim acci- 
dent were not thus embraced, have been concluded in 
* the Supplement.” 

At the beginning of the first volume will be found a 
very full table of Titles, Divisions, Subdivisions, and 
References, and the whole has been rendered as com- 
plete as possible, and, it is to be hoped, will prove 
valuable to the profession. A volume containing a 
Table of all the Cases embraced in both “ The 
Digest” and “ The Supplement,” is in press and will 
soon follow. 

THE LAW OF COMMON CARRIERS. A Treatise on 
the Law concerning the Liabilities and Rights of Com- 
mon Carriers. By J. K. Angel. 1 vol. 8vo, 


THE PRACTICE IN CIVIL ACTIONS and Proceed- 
ings at Law in Massachusetts, &c. By Hon. Judge 
Colby. In 1 vol. 8ve. 

METCALF’S REPORTS, VOL. XI. Reports of Cases 
Argued and Determined in the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts. By Theron Metcalf. Vol. xi. In 
3 vols. royal 8vo. 

CRUISE ON REAL PROPERTY. Edited by William 
Greenleaf. A Digest of the Laws of Englan t- 
iug Real P rty. By William Cruise, Barrister at Law. 
Revised and considerably Enlarged by Henry Hopley 
White, Esq., Barrister at Law of the Middle Temple. 
Fifth American, from the Fourth London Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged with Notes and [liustrations from 
the Roman, Civil, and Foreign Law, and on ven | 
ada to the American Practice, by Simon Greenleaf, 
LL.D., Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

NEW EQUITY DIGEST.—A General Equity Digest, to 
embrace all the Decisions in Equity in England, Ireland, 
and the United States. It will ae ng all the Deci- 
sions, whether in Courts of exclusively Equity Jurisdic- 
tion, or of mixed Jurisdiction, and will extend down to 
the time of publication 


BARROW’S (SIR JOHN) AUTOBIOGRAPHY, includ- | COLLYER ON PARTNERSHIP.—A Practical Treatise 


ing Reflections, Observations, &c., from Early Life to 


Advanced Age. 8vo. $3 75. 
TURNER’S (SHARON) HISTORY OF THE ANGLO- 
Saxons. 3 vols. 8vo. (Bandry). $2 25. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Comprising the best Articles in that Journal. Edited by 
Maurice Cross. 6 vols, Avo. ag $4 30. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. 8. Lockhart.Esq. 4 vols. 8yo. (Bandry). $4 50. 
SCOTT’S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORXS. 6 
vols. 8vo. (B undry). 
PROSE WORKS, 7 vols, 8vo. (BandsY). $5 25. 








gi 5). | 
t 


on the Law of Partnership. By J. Collyer. With Ad- 
ditions by J. C. Perkins, Esq. In one volume royal 


octavo. oor. woody 
A TREATISE ON E LAW OF MORTGAGES.—A 
Treatise 


on the Law of Mortgages, cotndsing all the 

General Principles of the Law of oy poe 
and American, with Notes, containing the Statutory Law 
of each State in the United States, with their peculiar 
local law, created by the decisions of their courts, é&c., 
&c, In two volumes a a octavo. 

TAYLOR'S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVI- 
DENCE.—A Treatise on the Law ot Evidence. By 


John Pitt Taylor, Esq. In two volumes royal octavo. 
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PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS: 


1. 
Young’s Algebra. 


An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoretical and 
Practical, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
J. R. Youna, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
College, Belfast. A new American, from the last 
London edition. 324 pages 8yo. Price, $1.50. 


ll. 
Young’s Geometry. 
The Elements of Geometry, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By J. R. Youne, author of Elementary 
Treatise on Algebra; with additions and corrections 


by M. Fioy. A new American, from the last London 
edition. 216 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


Ill. 
Young’s Analytical Geometry. 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By J. R. Youne, author of 
Algebra and Geomecry ; with additions and corrections 
by Jouxn D. Witiams. A new American, from the 
last London edition. 288 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


lV. 
Young’s Trigonometry. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; 
with Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By J. R. Youne, au- 
thor of Algebra, Geometry, &c. ; with important addi- 
tions by T. 8S. Davies, F.R.S. E., F.R.A.S8., &e.: 
the whole revised and corrected by Joun D. Wm- 
tums. A new American, from the last London 
edition. 372 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


V. 
Young’s Mathematical Tables. 


Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables; adapted to 
the use of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, and 
Practical Mathematics generally. By J. R. Youne, 
author of Trigonvimetry, &c.; with additions and 
corrections by Joun D. Wituiams. A new American, 
from the last London edition. 224 pages 8vo. Price, 
$1.13. 


Vi. 
Young’s Mechanics. 


The Elements of Mechanics, comprehending Statics and 
Dynamics, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
J. R. Youne, author of Analytical Geometry, &e. ; 
with additions and corrections by Jonny D. Winttams. 
A new American, from the last London edition. 258 

pages Svo. Price, $1.50. 










































Vil. 
McCartney’s Calculus. 


The Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
and their Application to Geometry. By WasuIneton 
McCarryey, Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 340 pages 8vo. Price, $1.50. 












































vill. 
Lewis’s Trigonometry. 


A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, in- 
cluding the Construciion of the Tables, Conic Sections, 
and the Principles of Spherical Projection. By Exocu 



































1X. 
Green’s Algebra: 


Gradations in Algebra, with the First Principles of 
Analysis Explained Inductively, for the use of Primary 
and Common Schools. By Ricnarp W. Green, A. M., 
Teacher of Mathematics in the Grammar School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 192 pages 12mo. 
Price, 63 cents. 


x. 
Green’s Key. 
A Key to Gradations in Algebra, containing the entire 
Solutions of all the Questions and Problems, for the 


use of Teachers. By Ricnarp W. Green, A. M., 
&c. 126 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


XI. 
Kendall’s Walker’s Geometry. 


Elements of Geometry, with Practical Applications, for 
the use of Schools. By T. Waxer, late Teacher of 
Mathematics in the Round Hill School, at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts ; with additions and improvements 
by E. Oris Kenpatt, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Philadelphia High School. 132 pages 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


XI. 
Kendall’s Uranography. 


Uranography, or a Description of the Heavens, designed 
for Academies and Schools; accompanied by an Atlas 
of the Heavens. By E. Oris Kenpatt, Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in the Philadelphia High 
School. Uranography, 365 pages 12mo.; Atlas, 18 
Maps 4to. Price, $1.25. 


Xl. 
Coates’s Natural Philosophy. 


First Lines of Natural Philosophy, divested of Mathe- 
matical Formule: beimg a practical and lucid Intro- 
duction to the study of the Science, designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, and for readers gene- 
rally, who have not been trained to the study of the 
exact sciences. By Reynet, Coates, M.D. 264 
euts. 402 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cenis. 


xIV. 
Coates’s School Physiology. 


First Lines of Physiology ; being an Introduction to the 
Science of Life, written in Popular Language, designed 
for the use of Common Schools, Academies, and ge- 
neral readers. By Reynett Coates, M.D. 340 pages 

12mo. Price, $1. 





XV. 
Richardson’s Dictionary. 
A new Dictionary of the English Language, by Cnar.zs 


Ricuarpson. 2 volumes large quarto, 2295 pages, 
closely printed in triple columns. Price, $12. 


Xvi. 
Walker’s Octavo Dictionary. 


A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage; with a Key to the Pronunciation of Latin 
Greek, and Hebrew Proper Names. By Joun 
Watxer. 782 pages octavo, with a Portrait. Price: 





Lewis, of Philadelphia. 228 pages 8yo. Price, $1.50. 





~—Common edition, $1.25. Fine, $2.50. 





Xvil. 
Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon. 


A new Greek and English Lexicon, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By James Donnzcan, M. D., 
of London ; revised and enlarged by Rozerr B. Pat- 
ton, Professor of Ancient Languages in the College 
of New Jersey; with the assistance of J. Appison 
AvexanveR, D. D., Professor of Oriental Literature 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 1422 pages 
royal 8vo. Price, $4. 


XVIII. 


Fleming and Tibbins’ French Dic- 

tionary. 

An entirely new and complete French and English and 
English and French Dictionary, adapted to the pre- 
sent state of the two Languages. By Professors 
F.iemine and Tresins, of France; with additions by 
Cuak.zs Picot, Professor of French in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Jupan Dosson, Esgq., of Phila- 
delphia. 1400 pages royal 8vo. Price, $4. 


XIX. 
Fleming and Tibbins Abridged. 


Fleming and Tibbins’ French and English and English 
and French Dictionary, abridged for the use of 
Schools and Academies. 724 pages 12mo. Price 
$1.25. 


xx, 
Nugent’s French Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. By Tuomas Nucent, LL.D. Fifth Ameri- 
ean, from the last London edition. 464 pages squere 
12mo. Price, 63 cents. 


XXI. 
Church’s French Spoken. 


A New System of Teaching French. By Epwarp 
Cuurcn. 304 pages smal! quarto. Price, $1.50. 


XXII. 
Smith’s Introductory Arithmetic. 


An Introduction to the Study of Arithmetic, suited to 
the wants of beginners. By Rosweiti C. Situ, 
author of numerous popular School Books. 72 pages 
12mo. Price, 10 cents. 






XXIII. 
Smith’s Grammar. 


English Grammar, on the Productive System, for the 
use of Schools and Academies. By Rosweut C. 
Smitn, author of Introductory Arithmetic, &c. &c. 
192 pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 


XXIV. 
Frost’s Composition. 
Easy Exercises in Composition, designed for the use ot 


beginners. By Joun Frost, LL.D. 120 pages 12mo 
Price, 25 cents. 
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XXV. ' 
‘Hurd’s Grammatical Corrector. 


A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocabulary of the Com- 
mon Errors of Speech, alphabetically arranged, for the 
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XXXIII. XLil. 


| 
/ingell’s Reader, No. 4. | Parley’s Common School History. 


A Reading and Spelling Book ; designed as a Sequel og An Outline of Universal History, for the use of Common 


use of Schools and private individuals. 
Hunp. 124 pages 12mo. Price, 3 cents. 


XXVI. 


Hart’s English Grammar. 


An Exposition of the Principles and Usages of the 


English Language. By Jonn S. Hart, A. M., Principal 
of the Philadelphia High School. 192 pages 12mo. 
Price 38 ceuts. 


XXVII. 
Hart’s Constitution of the United 
States. 


A Brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United 
States, in the form of Question and Answer, for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By Joun S. Harr, 
A.M., Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 1060 
pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 


XXVIII. 


Hart’s Class Book of Poetry. 


The Class Book of Poetry: consisting of Selections from 
distinguished English and American Authors, from 
Chaucer to the present day ; the whole arranged in 
Chronological order, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By Joun 8S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School. 3584 pages 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


XXIX. 
Hart’s Class Book of Prose. 


The Class Book of Prose ; consisting of Selections from 
distinguished English and American Authors, from 
Chaucer to the present day; the whole arranged in 
Chronological order, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By Joun S. Harr, A. M., Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School. 384 pages 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


XXX. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 1. 


The Child’s First Book ; designed for the use of children 
immediately after they have learned the Alphabet, 
and containing Exercises for Spelling and Reading 
simultaneously. By Ontver ANGELL, A. M., Principal 
of the Franklin High School, Providence. 72 pages 
12mo. Price, 8 cents. 


XXXI. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 2. 


The Child’s Second Book; containing Easy Reading 
Lessons, with Spelling Lessons preceding each, and 
designed as a Sequel to Angell’s Reader, No.1. 136 
pages 12mo. Price, 14 cents. 


XXXII. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 3 


The Child’s Third Book; containing Reading and Spell- 
ing Lessons intermixed, with Questions annexed to 
each of the Reading Lessons, and designed as a Sequel 
to Angell’s Reader, No.2. 206 pages 18mo. Price, 
17 cents. 


By Seru T. 


Angell’s Reader, No. 3, and on the same plan. 
pages 12mo. Price, 30 cents. 
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XXXIV. 


/Angell’s Reader, No. 5. 


a Reading Book for the higher classes in Common 
Schools, and as a Sequel to Angell’s Reader, No. 4 
296 pages 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


XXXV. 
Angell’s Reader, No. 6. 


A Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse ; designed as 
a Reading Book for the higher classes in Schools and 
Academies, and as a Sequel to Angell’s Reader, No. 5 


504 pages 12mo. Price. 75 cents. 


XXXVI. 


Comstock’s Elocution. 


A System of Elocution, with Exercises and numerous 
Diagrams illustrative of the subject. By ANDREW 


Gymnasium. 384 pages 12mo. Price, $1. 


XXXVI. 
Comstock’s Phonology. 


A Treatise on Phonology ; comprising a perfect Alpha- 
bet of the English Language, with Exercises. By 
Awnprew Comstock, M. D., author of Elocution, &c. 
62 pages 12mo_—— Price, 25 cents. 





XXXVITI. 


| Comstock’s Phonetic Reader. 


both the Old and the New Alphabet. By ANDREW 
Comstock, M.D., author of Elocution, &c. 326 pages 
12mo. Price, $1. 


XXXIX. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Speaker. 


The Phonetic Speaker; containing the Principles and 
Exercises in the Author’s System of Elocution, and 
printed in the New Alphabet only. By ANDREW 
Comstock, M. D., author of Elocution, &c. 366 pages 
12mo. Price, $1. 


XL. 
Comstock’s Historia Sacra. 


Epitome Historie Sacre, on an improved plan, in two | 
volumes; the first containing the original text in the | 


the Latin order. 
author of Elocution, &c. 
Price, $1. 


2 vols. 12mo., 310 pages. | 


XLI. 
Virginia Housewife. 


The Virginia Housewife, or Methodical Cook ; contain- 
ing nearly 500 Recipes, with plain practical directions 
for all ordinary household operations, under the va- 
rious heads of Soups, Beef, Veal, Lamb, Mutton, Pork, 
Fish, Poultry, Sauces, Vegetables, Puddings, Cakes, 
Creams, Preserves, Pickles, Cordials, &c. &c. By 
Mrs. Mary Ranvoiru. 180 pages 12mo. Price, 

| 50 cents. 





Comstock, M.D., Principal of the Vocal and Polyglott | 


The Phonetic Reader; consisting of Select Pieces in 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} 


A Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse ; designed as | The Origin and P 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








English order, with a literal interlinear translation ; | 
the second containing the original text only, and in | 
By Anprew Comstock, M. D., | 


ES a 


| The Leaflets of Memory, an I!luminated Annual ; 


Schools. By Perer PARLey. 


I}lustrated by 11 Maps 
and 79 Engravings. 


399 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


XLII. 


M’Cartney’s United States. 


rogress of the United States; a series 
of Lectures designed to illustrate the character of Ame- 
rican Civilization. By Wasmineton M’CarTNey, 
Professor of Mathematics in Lafayetie College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 412 pages 12mo. Price, $1. 


XLIV. 


Library of English Literature. 


A Collection of the most useful and entertaining por- 


tions of the works of nearly all the Standard Authors 
in the English Language, divided into Prose, Poetry, 
and Epistles, and arranged under convenient heads of 
Religious, Moral, Didactic, &c. In 2 very thick super- 
royal 8vo. vols., 2352 pages. Price, $4. 


XLV. 
Taylor and his Generals. 


A Biography of Major-General ZacnaRy TayYLor ; with 


Sketches of the Lives of Major-General WinrFiretp 
Scorrt, and of Generals Wortn, Woot, and Twices, 
and an account of the various military operations in 
Mexico to the present time. Illustrated by 12 Portraits 
and Engravings. 326 pages 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 


XLVI. 


Mexico and her Military Chieftains. 


A Sketch of the History of Mexico, from the Revolution 


of Hidalgo, in 1810, to the present time; containing 
Sketches of the Lives of Hipaueo, ITrurBipE, Santa 
Anna, Gomez Farias, BusTaMENTE, PaREDEs, AL- 
MONTE, ARISTA, ALAMAN, Ampupta, HERRERA, and 
La Veca. By Fayette Rosrnson. Iilustrated by Por- 
traits and Engravings. 343 pages i2mo. Price, in 
paper, 50 cents; in muslin, 75 cents. 


XLVII. 


The Army of the United States. 


An Account of the Organization of the Army of the 


United States; with Biographies and Portraits of 
Distinguished Officers of all grades. By Fayette 
Rostnson, late an Officer of the Army. Embellished 
with 36 Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo., 723 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 


XLVI. 
Leaflets of Memory. 


con- 
taining numerous I!luminations, Engravings, and other 
Embellishments, in the highest style of art, and 
edited by Revnett Coates, M.D. 306 pages royal 
octavo. In Turkey morocco or white calf. Price, $5 


XLIX. 


Quarto Bible. 


A new and splendid edition of the Holy Bible, in large 


quarto, suited to be used in Churches and Families. 
This Bible is in larger sized type than any other printed 
in the United States. Jt contains, also, the APOCRYPHA 
and a Fairy Record, is embellished with a large 
number of fine Engravings, colored and plain, and is 
bound in a great variety of styles. The prices vary 
according to the kind of binding and embellishments. 
They are as follows :-—5, $6.50, $7, $8, $10, $15, $16, 
$20, $22, and $25. 
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HE Presbyterian Board of Pub'ication have made 

arrangements to receive from Edinburgh, the publica- 
tions of the Free Church of Scotland, together with other 
valuable Religious prblications; which they offer to the 
trade, and at the eounier, at very moderate prices. 


The following Works are now for sale : 


I. 
SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH CHURCH HISTORY, from 
the Reformation to the Revolution. 2 vols. \2mo., with 
two engravings, pmce & cenis. 


Il. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
‘Thomas Haliburton. With an engraving, 2 vols. 12mo., 
price 44 cents. 

111. 

REVIVALS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, par- 
ticularly at Cambuslang, with three Sermons of the Rev. 
George W hitefield. Compiled from Original Manuscripts, 
by the Rev. D. MacFarlan, D.D. 12mo., with engrav- 
ings, price 44 cents. 

IV. 


THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAIRE PASCAL, 
a New Translation, with Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. Thomas MeCrie, with a portrait of 
Pascal. 12mo., price 75 cents. 


Te 
THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY, containing contributions 
from Ministers and Members of various Evangelical 
denominations. 8vo, for 1845, $1 374, for 1846, $1 50. 


vi. 
SELECT EXTRACTS FOR THE YOUNG; or, Selee 
tions in Prose and Verse. 16mo. pp. 250. 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishers’ Agent, 
n202t Corner of Seventh and George St., Philadelphia 


— - at i 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books, 
adapted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Stadent. 

ANTHON'’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’'S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and most complete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
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guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 
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BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 


ANTIQUE, MODERN, AND FOREIGN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND COLLEGE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 
FURNISHING ROOMS, 
Nos. 58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston. 
Comprising the most extensive collection in the United 
States of 
SCARCE, RARE, AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
In all the various branches of Literature. 


Here you may range the world with the magic of a 
book ; plunge into scenes of remote ages and countries, 
and cheat expectation and solitude of their weary mo- 
ments. nl3 6t 





Now Ready, 
ROBBINS’S 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA, 


For use in Colleges and Schools. 


Printed with accuracy from new Greek type, 


XENOPHON’S 
MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES, 


WITH NOTES. 
BY R. D.C. ROBBINS, 
Librarian, Andover Seminary. 
W. H. WARDWELL, Publisher, Andover, Mass. 


M. H. NEWMAN & CO., New York. 
Boston. 


J. P. JEWETT & CO., n20 3t 





ELEGANT 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


ae 


VOW READY, 


in fancy muslin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 


A Uand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
BY 


AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
AND 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 


BY 


AN AMERICAN LADY. 


Contents :—Introductions—Recognitions and Salutations 
—Dress and Fashion—Conversation—Tattling—Visits— 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music—-The Dinner 
Table—Smoking—Snuff — Marriage—Servants—Letters 
and Notes—Funerals—Cards—General Observations. 


The present issues are not new editions of the Manuals 
heretofore published by the subscriber, but entirely new 
books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
giving under each head short and concise maxims, fall of 
matter pertinent to the subject. ‘This is believed to be the 
best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer 
to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidance in 
society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have 
yet appeared, being written by an American, and especial- 
ly adapted to the usages of the best American Society, and 
not reprints of works adapted only to foreign manners and 
customs, a8 is the case of most works of the kind. Parents 
could not place better books in the hands of their young 
people ; to enable them to do which, they are afforded at 
as low a price as mere pamphlets are usually sold. 

GEO. 8S. APPLETON, Publisher, 


148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


M‘MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON, 
A Text Book in the Central High School of Philadelphia. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
A DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


Used in the various branches of Anatomy, Astronomy, 
Botany, Geology, Geometry, Hygiene, Mineralogy, 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Zoology, &c 
By HENRY M*MURTRIE, M.D., &c. 


Professor of Anatomy, Physiology, and Natural History, in 
the Central High School, Philadelphia. 


Price 75 cents per Copy. 


From Samuel George Morton, M.D., Vice President of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia ; formerly 
President of the Association of American Geologists and 
Naturalists ; author of “ Crania Americana,” “ Crania 
Egyptiaca,” &c., &c. 

“Thave examined Dr. M‘Murtrie’s Dictionary of Scien- 
tific Terms, and believe it to be admirably adapted to the 
explanation of the numerous technicalities that are inse- 
parably connected with every department of science. 
Such a glossary is indeed indispensable to the learner, 
who by its aid will find every step facilitated, and much 
time saved. SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON,” 


Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1847. 
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From Professor W. E. Horner, M. D., of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Purtapecpnta, Nov. 3d, 1847. 


s engaged in the cultivation of departments of 
study einen ie its range. - 
Lam very respectfully, &c. 
a ‘ W. E. HORNER. 


To Dr. McMurrrig, Prof., &c. High School. 





The above is for sale by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway 
New York. n20 2t 





In two charming volames for the pocket, elegantly bound | 


| — 


Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 
| 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
|CORPUS JURIS CIVILAS. 2 vols. 4to. bound. «> 


oe of 


| SAVIGNY, System des heutigen Rémise} _ 
| Berlin, 1861. Sols, bound. $1350. 0 8” 


j lane 
— — in Vetus testamentum. 3 y,) 


| JESAIAE VATICINIA annotatione 
| Rosenmiiller. 3 vols. bound. $7 50. 


/PROPHETAE minores illustr. C. Rosenaiiil'er, 4 r 
bonad. $8. 


perpetua illusu ¢ 


VAIHINGER. Die Psalinen metriseh tibersetz and er: 
Statigart, 1845. Bound. $3. 


Das Buch Hiob metrisch tbersetz und erkhiy: 
Stuttgart, 1845. Bound. $1 50. 


|GUERICKE, Allgemeine christliche Bymbolik. Leipz: 
1846. Bound. $3. - 


ant 





BAUR. Die christliche Lehre von der Dreicinigkeit yn. 
ua Tiébingen, 1843. 3 vols. bound 


* re Predigten. Berlin, 1842. 3 vols. bound 


J. F. ROHR, Palistina, oder histor. geographische Besch 
reibung des jiidisehen Landes zur Zeit Jesu. Leipziy 
1845. 8th ed. bound. $1 25. : 


J. E. WILTSCH, Atlas sacer sive ecclesiasticus. Kirche 
historischer Atlas. $3. 


K. v. RAUMER, Palistina, mit einem Pian von Jeruss |e) 
einer Karte von Sichem und dem Grundriss der Kire), 
des heiligen Grabes. 2d ed. bound. $1 50. 

Geschichte der Pidagogik. 2ded. Stuttgart, 147 

2 vols. bound. g3 25. 


HERZFPELD. Geschichte des Volks Isracl. Biauy 
schweig, 1847. $2 50. 


G. H. SEFFER. Elementarbuch der hebriiischen Spract, 
Leipzig, 1845. Bound. $1 38. 


GESENIUS hebriiische Grammatik. Neu bearbeiiet yo: 
Rédiger. Mthed. Leipzig, 1845. Bound. 1 25. 


F. BOPP Kritische Gramm. der Sanskrita Sprache. 8: 
lin, 1845. Bound. $2 50. 


A. PAULY Real-Eacyclopiidie der classichen Altertiin 
wissenschaft in alpbabetischer Ordnung. A—M. Stur 
gart, 1846. 4 vols. bound. $24 25. 


PLATONIS OPERA ed. Astius. 1! vols. bound. 


LEXICON PLATONICUM sive vocwn platonicsrun 
index. condidit. Astius. 3 vols. bound. $10 50. 


A. v. SCHACK. Geschichte der Literatur and Kunst in 
ppanien. Berlin, 1846. 3 vols. bound. $8 75. 


G. H.v. SCHUBERT. Reise in das Morgeniand in den 
Jahren 1836 and 37. 2d edition. Erlangen, 1840. 3 
vols. bound. $8, 


J. v. TSCHUDI. Peru. Reiseskizzen aus den Jahren 
1838—1#42. Stuttgart, 1846. 2 vols. bound. $2 38. 


Dr. CARUS England und Schottland im Jahre 844 
Berlin, 1845. 2 vols. bound. $4. 


C. BRENTANO’S Mirchen. Stuttgart, 1845. 
bound. $5 50. 
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2 vols 
023 uf 
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Reviews. 


Religion and Poetry; being Selections from the | 
Poetical Works of Robert Montgomery. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Archer 
Gurney. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


Wuen an author presents his credentials upon 
ordinary and acknowledged grounds, we ac- 
cept or reject him upon known and recognised 
principles. Should he toil to an eminence, for 
the purpose of casting a shadow side by side 
with those of Shakspeare and Milton, we 
adjust a glass and measure its length fearless- 
ly; should he wrap himself in the gloomy 
solitude, the sublime egotism of Byron, we 
sound the depths of his misanthropy—the in- 
tensity of his passion with a remorselessness 
becoming our vocation ; further, if, Scott-like, 
he trick himself with barb and shield, with 
trumpet blare and tourney pomp, we mouni 
our Rosinante in hot pursuit. More than this, 
we thread the Lakes of Cumberland or West- 
moreland, nothing loath, if so be Coleridge and 
Wordsworth tempt him to wizard dell, or “ to 
lie down in green pastures and beside still 
waters ;’ but, when he betakes himself to 
sanctuary—when he clings to the horns of the 
altar—our reverence dare not approach him : 
we are no reckless bravo to pluck him 
thence—no Captain of a Host to tear the un- 
fortunate Joab from the place of sacrifice. 

This being the case, we open the poems of 
Robert Montgomery with a critical misgiving 
—a wariness, becoming a man already dis- 
armed, standing before his foe, divested of sword 
and spear, while he is there with closed hel- 
met, and armed to the teeth. Let us examine 
the case in point. Poetry is not doctrine—it 
is aspiration—it is not the truth of a party, of 
a sect, but the universal truth. It is not labor 
—the anvil and the spade—the great muscle 
and sweated brow-—but the mysterious utter- 
ings of a human heart, the heart which, “as 
face answereth to face in water, so doth the 
heart of man to man,” and which works in its 
silent ee ay independent of the mechanism 
of toil. it is the voice of all nature in her 
perpetual cadences (not the whistle of a loco- 
motive)—it is the shout and the death-song of 
the warrior (not the essay of a peace man)— 
the fervid hope of the patriot (not the voice of a 
statesman)—it is the joy or the despair of the 
lover (not the sober bliss of the married man, 
who had best be silent) ; it is the language of 
Religion, the religion that strives upwards to 
God, whether from the rude sacrifice of the 
Indian, the altar of the Parsee, the breast of 
Ganges, or the cathedral of the Christian ; but 
it is not the great, the sublime mystery of our 

emption—it is not the veiled councils of 
the Most High, such as Angels desire to look 
into, and before which even Poetry meekly 
stays her hand, and silently adores. Hers is 
the utterance of all human mystery, approxi- 
prec, to the Divine, but silent before those 
sacred oracles which Milton and Dante alone 
have touched, to issues such as we are able to 
endure. 
F She is eng with - ag ote 
urisprudence, Philosophy, r, in 
their manifold shapes, are all children of Mi- 


\the midst of these, grasps at the gushings of 


geny—digging after a certain good, which is un- 
derstandable—utilitarian and wise—but there 
1s no poetry amongst them. The Poet, looking 
at the heart of man, battling with its destiny in 


its emotions, its hopes and aspirations, and thus 
becomes the universal voice. The passion 
may be far from wise, the hope forlorn, and 
the aspiration impeded, yet it is the common 
and the true, and he strikes the key with a bold 
hand, sure of a response. The Utilitarian use 
of poetry is a death-blow to song. 
According to the utilitarian standard— 
Othello should have put his case to the 
Chancellor, Lear have kept the sceptre in 
his own hands, or rather have parcelled out his 
lands to the individual people instead of feeing 
‘a triumvirate—-and Hamlet should have talked | 
about optical illusions. Milton, Festus-like, 
should have redeemed his terrible Satan, be- 
cause he had been an instrument of good by 
testing virtue. This is making the child of 
impulse, of spontaneity, of intuition, a cold, 
plodding, and matter-of-fact reasoner ; an armed 
and Gorgon-shielded intellect, before which the 
whole offspring of fancy are turned to stone, 
and from which the shafts of Apollo rebound 
innocuous. But to our book. 
That Robert Montgomery is a good man, a 
good theologian, a warm admirer of nature— 
a clear if not profound thinker, a genial friend, 
warm, generous, and appreciative—we fully be- 
lieve—that thus far he has the best elements 
for poetry we admit—but, a man may be all 
this, he may even go further and his cadences 
fill exquisite melody, and yet fall short of the | 
Poet. Shelley has said that a Poet “makes | 
the familiar appear as if it were not familiar,” 
in other words he creates an illusion. The 
mist may rise from the wayside and stagnant 
pool, he beholds only its transformation into the | 
rainbow. ‘Ihe man who sees all things judi- | 
ciously, properly, in their right bearings, may 
be very wise, but he is no Poet. We will not 
undertake to say that a Poet must not be wise, 
for he must be truly so, he must be able not 
only to see the common and obvious, which all 
minds see, but he must go beyond this; and 
over and above, by the intensity of his own 
perception and passion, he must cast a new and 
higher radiance—cast the hues of his own ideal 
world so over the actual] that men shall sympa- 
thize therein—be lifted into his own seventh 
heaven, and see things otherwise hidden from 
their sight. Such being our views, we must 
lay aside the velame before us, with cordial 
sympathy for the purity and truthfulness of its 
sentiment, the lo{tiness of its subject matter for 
thought, and excellence of its moral bearing. 
There isa great Art which the Poet learns 
from intuition, namely, the subject which is of 
itself poetic, which he seizes as his own, and 
then the dime to drop it. This involves the 
great secret of poetic power. Wordsworth 
tailed in this respect possibly as much as any 
man who ever held claims to the name of 
Poet; and were it not for his own beautiful 
spirit pervading the very atmosphere he 
breathes, we should often deny his claims— 
but the gush of power in the Intimations of 
lasenprialiy, the ringing melody of its num- 
bers, like an organ tone, drown the voice of 
our revelling, and from our own hearts arise 
the sublime soundings of his Ode to Duty, and 
we are silent. The Poems of Robert Mont- 
ry are long, and evidently labored. 
Thoughts of great beauty are profusely scat- 
tered, which remind us of those stern old an- 
tique heads we sometimes meet, looking so 
well in plain, heavy frames, and make us 


and quiet prose, rather than rendered into 
blank verse. Take the following as illus- 
trative, which we have thrown without the 


change of a syllable into the form of printed 
prose. 


DUTY. 


** Duty,—dread and awful thing ! That upward, 
*mong the attributes eterne reaches afar, respon- 
sibly august, and downward to the Spirit’s wail- 
ing hell extendeth : that which holds our being 
fast; and binds together with uniting band all 
facts and feelings, faculties, desires, all that we 
suffer, fancy, dream, or do, from life’s-first pulse 
of reason, to the last; for judgment duty all in 
one contracts ; to finite deed gives infinite result, 
calls the dead past to resurrection life, haran- 
gues the guilty,—and that hour predicts when 
memory into one concentred whole gone life 
shall grasp, and startled conscience hear how 
the last trumpet can our thoughts restore.” 


The “ Infant in Prayer” is a proof that less 
ambitious subjects will often develope an un- 
expected mine of true poetic feeling :-— 


THE INFANT IN PRAYER. 
“* The smile of childhood, on the cheek of age.’” 
“ A cniLp beside a mother kneels 
With lips of holy love, 
And fain would lisp the vow it feels, 
To Him enthron’d above. 


That chernb gaze, that stainless brow, 
So exquisitely fair !— 

Who would not be an infant now, 
To breathe an infant's prayer ? 


No crime hath shaded its young heart, 
The eye scarce knows 8 tear; 

"Tis bright enough from earth to part 
And grace another sphere ! 


And I was once a happy Thing, 
Like that which now [ see, 

No May bird on ecstatic wing, 
More beautifully free: 


The cloud that bask’d in noontide glow 
The flower that danced and shone, 

All hues and sounds, above, below, 
Were joys to feast upon ! 


Let wisdom smile—I oft forget 
The colder hannts of men, 

To hie where infant hearts are met, 
And be a child again ; 


To look into the laughing eyes 
And see the wild thoughts play, 
While o’er each cheek a thousand dyes 
Of mirth and meaning stray. 


O Manhood! could thy spirit kneel 
Beside that sunny child, 

As fondly pray, and purely feel 
With soul as undefil’d, 


That moment would encircle thee, 
With light and love divine ; 

Thy gaze might dweli on Deity, 
And Heaven itself be thine!” 


Having thus expressed the views of the 
Literary World, it is but courteous towards 
Mr. Gurney, the poetic editor of this, to 
many, acceptable volume, to quote here his 
well-expressed sentiments regarding Mont- 
gomery’s writings :— 


° ‘‘ the most superficial reader of 
Montgomery’s poems cannot fail to perceive 
their nes fl daring, and always more or 
less striking sublimity of thought, their moral 
and religious grandeur, their vast, and sometimes 
astonishing, force and power, the poetical beauty 
of the descriptive passages occurring in them, 
and the great command of language of the 
author, despite the drawback of an occasional 
exaggeration. Add to these the undoubted 
rhythmical beauty and variety of Montgomery’s 
blank verse, which is commonly relieved by the 
most artistic pauses or stops of various kinds ; 
not, be it observed, introduced on system and for 
effect, but obviously the external development 
of that ‘inward melody of the poet’s soul,’ 
which undoubtedly resides within him, It is 
easy for a certain class of critics, or, indeed, for 








nerva—a sober, respectable, prose talking pro. 


regret that they are not set in subdued 





any men, to deride the equal and oft-times ma- 
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jestic flow of Montgomery's ‘ heroic stanza,’ 
even in which his ‘ Omnipresence’ is compos- 
ed; but it may be greatly questioned, whether 
many or any of these contemners could attain to 
similar effects. Still Mr. Montgomery’s forte 
does not reside in these, but in that blank verse 
which is the fitting garb of his greater didactic 
works, and which, of all mediums of poetic ex- 
pression, is the truest test of genius.” 


XL., ‘hh 


Putnam. 





Son. By Charles Dickens. 
,and XIIf. 
1847. 


Ir is a curious sign of the times that each 
number of these little pamphlets is looked for, 
on the arrival of every steamer, with an in- 
terest second only to that awakened by political 
and commercial news. An able writer has 
just issued in London an essay on the Degrada- 
tion of Science in England, in which he argues 
that a provision should be made by government 
to insure the appearance of works of standard 
literary value, the booksellers being indis- 
to give anything but fiction to the public. 

n attempting to explain this predominant taste, 
he does not recognise any cause but mere in- 
dolence of mind and love of amusement. We 
have observed, however, that such fictions as 
this of Dickens attract equally the erudite 
and thoughtless. Very profound scholars con- 
descend to laugh at Susan Nipper’s contortions, 
the Mac Stinger persecution, and Captain Cut- 
tle’s quotations, all of which, when found, are 
to be made a note of. If we look narrowly at 
this subject, it seems more reasonable to infer 
that fiction has gradually left the region of 
extravagance and sought its triumphs in truth. 
In fact the same revolution has occurred in 
this department of literature, which has taken 
place in art. A bust by Powers is certainly 
more desirable than a mythological caricature, 
and just in proportion as fiction is true to hu- 
man nature and human life, it does for the mind 
what travel and society are chiefly prized for 
doing—affords subjects for observation and 
thought, and awakens the various sympathies. 
It is not so much the individual fortunes of 
the persons described by Dickens, or the events 
which he narrates—few of which are in the 
least degree extraordinary—that win the at- 
tention and engage the feelings of his readers ; 
it is the relation between these scenes and 
characters and actual life—the identity of cer- 
tain of the experiences with our own, and the 
wonderful similarity between some of the 
parties and our acquaintances. In almost 
every set of people there is a Doctor Blimber 
and a Miss Tox. Accordingly, the intelligent 
ms of such works is a metaphysical study. 
t implies an analysis of character, for each of 
the prominent individuals might be phrenolo- 
gically nomenclated. Carker is an impersona- 
tion of secretiveness unrelieved by moral 
feeling. Mrs. Toodle incarnates philopro- 
genitiveness, and Dombey self-esteem. Now 
the vivid, picturesque, and dramatic exhibition 
of these qualities brings them home to our 
consciousness. Few cultivate their observing 
faculties sufficiently to realize what may be 
called the elements and principles of life. 
Such writings as these reveal them distinctly, 
and therefore exert a great and desirable in- 
fluence. Discuss a number of Dombey and 
Son with a thoughtful friend, and note how 
suggestive it is! Before you are aware 
of it, a whole chapter of the philosophy of 
human life is rehearsed, and some new a Ri 
of character discovered. It is, then, an indi- 
cation of the humanity of the age that fiction 
which mirrors nature is thus in vogue ; and 
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ment, why such a multitude should be more 
concerned, in these hazardous times, for the 
continuance of the house of Dombey and Son, 
than for that of any other firm in Europe. 





The Broad Pennant; or, a Cruise in the 
United States Flag Ship of the Gulf Squa- 
dron, during the Mexican Difficulties ; to- 
gether with Sketches of the Mexican War, 
trom the Commencement of Hostilities to 
the Capture of the City of Mexico. By Rev. 
Fitch W. Taylor, A.M., U.S.N. Author of 
the “ Flag Ship;” “A Voyage around the 
World ;” “ Ella V——, or the July Tour,” 
&c. New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 


Tat war is a great evil to nations; that it 
produces great individual misery, and tends, 
perhaps, above all other causes, to demoralize a 
people, cannot be denied. But such is the 
constitution of the human mind, that it is prone 
to dwell with satisfaction and deep interest on 
the exciting battles and incidents to which war 
ives birth, and to deck the very theatre of 
Bloodshed and the display of the worst passions 
of our nature in colors the most attractive to 
the imagination. Whatever differences of 
opinion may prevail as to the origin and just- 
ness of the War with Mexico, we all must fall 
more or less under the influence above stated, 
and feel a spell thrown over its wild adventures, 
its heroic acts of daring, and its splendid 
achievements. We must feel proud as Ameri- 
cans of the military genius and skill, which 
have directed, and of the courage, energy, and 
moral power, which have ensured success to 
our arms at such fearful odds. Indeed, the 
of chivalry records no deeds more lofty 
and self-devoted. No romance ever portrayed 
characters more high-minded and hervic,— 
how few will live to share their country’s 
gratitude and honors,—how many have died 
on the battle-field to be mourned and honored 
by a nation’s tears! 

While such an excitement is felt on this 
subject, throughout the land, a work of this 
kind is greatly needed, and must possess 
deep and fre Fas interest, descriptive as it is 
of events which occurred in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and of the most striking incidents of the 
war. It is appropriately dedicated to the 





Secretary of the Navy. We will proceed to 
give a sketch of the Author’s narrative. He 
sailed from Boston in the frigate Cumberland, 
and was borne by the trade-winds on his 
course south, beyond the regions of cold and 
storms to summer latitudes and placid seas. 
We have a playful and vivid description in 
page 32 of a mimic gale ; and the writer has 
seized on associations connected with the 
seas through which he sailed, and blended 
them most happily with the scenes and duties 
of a life on board ship; which, from their 
novelty, variety, and striking character, will 
afford the reader much amusement. A natu- 
ral and powerful association, too, arises in his 
mind, as the gallant ship coursed the Bahama 
Isles, while crossing the track of Columbus. 
We will give the author’s own language :— 


“What emotions must have thrilled the bo- 
soms of the crews of those three ships (the 
Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa Maria), and 
sublimer still, the soul of that man, the chief 
of the gallant expedition, as the ships 
lay to for the few hours more before the 
break of day. The dreams of Columbus were 
now to be realized; and his heart must have 
ached of its breathings as he waited the develop- 
ments of the morning. And then, with the 
earliest light, and in the sunniest seas, and in 
the softest climate, ‘as April in Andalusia,’ the 











there is a reason beyond the love of amuse- 


shores of a New World opened upon him. The 
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green isle of San Salvador, as he afterwards 
named it, now fell on his vision, with its green 
pile, and trees like orchards, and fruits various 
and unknown; while the island was seen to be 
inhabited by a numerous people, as they gather- 
ed from the groves; and all giving the noble ad- 
venturer the triumph of his theories, success 
against the predictions of failure from opposing 
princes, and a name as immortal as the proudest 
of all preceding or succeeding time. I love to 
review associations, as they are awakened by lo- 
calities over which I am passing. And the story 
of Columbus, as we course by the Bahama Is/es, 
and along the sunny seas of the West Indies, 
comes up refreshingly to the memory as one first 
makes the traverse of the same seas, and notes 
how natural were the impressions of this adven- 
turous navigator, and fancies what must have 
been the varied emotions that alternately ruled 
the superstitious crews, and the philosophic 
chief and officers, as they gave way to hope and 
fear, apparent success and succeeding disappoint- 
ment; at one moment turning their most favor- 
able circumstances into superstitious apprehen- 
sions, and at another moment ready for mutiny 
and for sacrificing their commander; at another, 
awed or persuaded or defied by his superior 
genius ; and at another still, shouting ‘ gloria in 
excelsis’ as the sequel of the exulting cry from 
the commander of the ever foremost Pinta, as he 
sent the hail to the ship of Columbus, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Land, land, sefior, I claim my reward " 
and pointing at the same moment to the south- 
west, the course on which our own ship is now 
sailing. But ere long the loom of land, as had 
other appearances before this apparently more 
certain one, faded away, and seemed but another 
mysterious vision, which their superstitions be- 
gan to think the unseen beings of these sunny 
climes were using to woo and decoy them on- 
ward to a ruin from which they never might 
againreturn. * * * * But, having deviated 
from his course for a moment only to dissipate 
the false appearances, as seen by other eyes 
than his own, Columbus again stood due west 
with his ships ; and ere long the cry, that could 
only be realized by one man of the world, and 
only once by him in the peculiarity which it 
now sounded, came to the ear of the bold navi- 
gator, and made him feel that a New World 








a there was, and it was his—its gold, its viceroy 


|and admiralty, and its fame. That fame all time 
| will give to thee, thou noble Genoese !” 


The sight of land is hailed, rising in its 
grandeur and its height far above the clouds— 
there is a peculiar rm 5 in the scenery of 
the tropics—they surpass all the world beside 
for their elevation of mountain peaks and their 
huge ranges of mountain ridges, and for the 
striking beauty with which under a bright sun 
and piled along the blue sky, they are every- 
where invested. A spirited sketch of the re- 
ducing sail on board of a man-of-war and of 
mooring ship off Vera Cruz is here given, and 
the frigate Cumberland, in which the author 
sailed, becomes the Fiac-Sarr of the Home 
Squadron—and hence is derived the title of the 
work, “the Broad Pennant,” it being a flag 
carried only by the Commander-in-Chief of a 
fleet or squadron, and which designates the 
Commodore’s ship. While the frigate is lying 
here, awaiting with the other ales of the 
squadron the developments of the Mexiean 
government, being yet uncertain whether Mr. 
Slidell would be received as a minister pleni- 
potentiary and negotiations be entered upon or 
not, our author takes a trip across the conti- 
nent to the western shores of South America. 
He gives, on his way, a lively and detailed des- 
cription of the manners, customs, and civil and 
religious institutions of these countries, the 
more interesting as they are a kindred people 
to Mexico, and serve to illustrate the Mexican 
institutions and character. ‘The western states 


} 





of South America were settled by the same na- 
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tion as Mexico, and are alike in their origin, 
their habits, and their superstitions. The 
descriptions of Chili and Peru are graphic and 
striking. An account of the state of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and its influence upon 
the minds of men, is given with great clear- 
ness and force—Valparaiso and Lima are, with 
their bold outlines and extended views, their 
splendid Cathedrals, their gorgeous ceremoni- 
als, their thrilling associations with the past, 
most happily sketched, and possess a deep in- 
terest for the general reader. We give the 
following extract as a specimen of the author’s 
style, and his views on an exciting topic in the 
present era of the Church : 


“ Liberty of thought is a sin, according to 
the Romish creed. Liberty of action is denied 
to those who adopt theircreed. Liberty of per- 
son is even precarious, where the creed of the 
Papal church holds its preponderance. Each of 
these propositions I feel ready to substantiate, 
from my own personal observation, if called for, 
or is desirable. And though I believe in the 
sincerity of some of the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church, who, from their high church prepos- 
sessions, are driven to the countenance of Pusey- 
ism, I yet feel that they are doing a most un- 
patriotic service to their country—endangering 
their priceless birthright, as American citizens 
—and jeoparding the dearest interests of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America, by the advocacy of an assimi- 
lation to the Roman system, or by an attempt to 
palliate and to conceal the tendencies and the 
defects of the Papal politico-religious Hierarchy, 
the spirit of which I believe, from observation 
as well as from reading, has not been changed, 
nor ever will be, so long as the canons of the | 
Council of Trent shall form its constitution, and | 
a Papal head at Rome directs its executive and | 
spiritual concerns in the world. I have wished 
to be as forbearing as possible, in Christian 


It vividly describes the taking of the different 


towns on the coast, until the last one, accessi- 
ble, Waseheld by the American forces. As it 
regards the failure of the Alvarado expedition, 
the author places the squadron and its officers 
in a proper light, and vindicates the character 
for etficiency and gallantry of this arm of our 
defence. ‘There are many incidental scenes 
in the work of a most exciting character. 
Nothing could possess a more thrilling interest 
than the whole description of the hanging of 
|Samuel Jackson, a seaman, in obedience to a 
| sentence of a court-martial. The interviews 
of the author with this unfortunate man, show 
his character in a highly favorable light, and 
are painfully interesting. The dreadful catas- 
trophe we give in his own words :— 





*““AsI drew near him the words came from 
his lips, in earnestness of entreaty : 

***Oh God—have mercy on my soul! 

* *Oh Christ—have mercy on my soul ! 

““*Q Jesus, into thy hands [ commit my 
spirit ! 

** It was while one of the last two sentences 
was dwelling on the lips of this unfortunate 
man, that the officer, leaning over the forecastle 
deck, said, in rather a suppressed voice, ‘ Fire!’ 
Atthe same moment the platform on which the 
| prisoner stood, rose—the prisoner himself bound- 
ed a few feet in the air as the loud report of the 
cannon echoed over the waters; and, as if no 
space had intervened, the now senseless but one 
momeut before praying man, was hanging, at the 
fore-yard-arm of the Saint Mary! No muscle 
moved—no limb contracted, The concussion of 
the gun had indeed kilied him; and there he 
hung the spectacle for a fleet to look upon, as 
evidence that a broken law will have its penalty, 
and to what an end a man may suddenly be 
brought, by the indulgence uf ONE EBULLITION 
OF PASSION.” 





charity, towards the Catholic Church. I have 
wished to find some counterbalancing good, that | 


As a specimen of the author’s descriptive 
style, and his happy manner of associating 


would lead me to hope a reform in its spirit of things with times, we give an extract written 


intolerance, not only in principle but also in | on Christmas night, while the frigate is on her 


practice. I have looked in vain. 


a I have waited | 
in the formation of my opinions. 


I have ex- 


and have come to a conclusion, which I dislike | 
to embrace, in all charity; but I am forced to 
believe, in my conscience, that the Spirit of 


| way home. 


The passage is somewhat strained 


amined, and I have'seen, at home and abroad ; and ambitious, but we like the feeling of it too 


well to quarrel with its departure from severe 


“ The sky is lighted up vet by bright stars— 





Popery is unchanged—its supremacy in any |a blue sky, and a smiling moon—while the blow 
country, unchecked by the attacks of political, | is yet increasing to a gale, and the ship rolls 
religious, and personal freedom, would lead | more and more. 
again to the repetition of acts of barbarity, that | the noble ship has sent a thousand things into a 
this age shudders at. And further, I believe, | general melange, and an uproarious shout is 
that the advance of science and philosophy, es- | pealing through the ward-room. But all is right 
pecially the more accurate philosophy of the| again, as the fragments are gathered up, anda 


mind, in our day, and of advancing time, as is} new adjustment of mcvables and packages is | 


hoped, will undermine this institution, which | made, for the better encountering of a yet hea- 


now trammels the intellect and the religious | vier and more sudden contortion, roll, pitch, and | 


the standard historians; 
And even as I write, alurch of 


freedom of its members, and that it will fall; a 
splendid ruin, indeed, of days gone by, but whose 
pillars, and capitals, and dome shall present, to 
the mental philosopher, proportions of far less 
beauty for a spiritual temple, than ancient archi- 
tecture has left us for models, in structures of 
material workmanship.” 


The author returned to the Cumberland— 
the war action of the fleet commences by a 
movement of the ships northward. They 
arrive off the Brazos de Santiago in time to 
hear the guns of the first battle of the war and 
to see the clouds of smoke arise from the 
battle field of Palo Alto—they land a force in 
time to protect Point Isabel in case of need. 

The author here gives an animated des- 
cription of the intense interest and excitement 
felt on board the ships while the battle was 
raging, and of the enthusiasm with which this 
first and glorious triamph of our arms was 
hailed. The work continues the action of the 
squadron to the landing of the forces at Vera 
Cruz, and the fall of the Town and Castle. 


tumble, into which the good ship shall next find 
herself. Two more reets have been taken in the 
fore and main top-sails, and the sail of the ship 
is otherwise reduced. And yet she is going at 
the rate of nine and a half knots the hour. And 
thus let her go. She is a noble racer. And to 
stand on the deck and list to the roar of the 
wind through her cordage—see the white foam 
of the surges that dash around her—the officer of 
the deck in his northwester, and the well-trained 
eye of the Captain scanning every cord, and 
brace, and spar, as the noble courser 1s held on 
her track with a taut rein, but with a free gift 
of will to bound at the top of her speed, at once 
awakens a glow of enthusiasm for the beautiful 
movement of the ship, aid gives sublimity to 
the emotions, as one feels how glorious is man’s 
art, and how godlike is the ocean, on whose bo- 
som this masterpiece of beauty is cutting her 
way, while yet she is but a speck, in all her ma- 
jesty and sublimity of movement, compared with 
the yet grander, sublimer, all majestic and ter- 
rific ocean, that tosses her on its but just awak- 
ing billows, like a buoyant feather just dropped 
from the wing of a passing gull. Merry Christ- 
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mas to you, then, our noble ship! Bound on 
yoar way like a dancing mermaid, from surge to 
surge, while the white foam of the blue billows, 
as they wreathe their beautiful folds of curling 
spray, or throw up their cascades of brilliant 
gems that scintillate in the moonbeams of this 
beautiful but troubled night, are now decking 
you as if with scarfs of gossamer, spangled with 
the gems of the seas. Dance on, then, merrily 
onward, beautiful mermaid of the deep ! There 
is grace in your every step—poetry in every 
surge of your moving form—and right well and 
gloriously are you stepping over the pliant ex- 
panse, that serves you a_ the blue-floored hall of 
your beautiful, buoyant, brilliant movement of 
the night. Dance on, then, dance on; and 
again, a merry Christmas to you, beautiful mer- 
maid of the deep !” 








We should dwell much longer on the scenes 
so graphically described in this work, did not 
the length of this article already admonish us 
to close our remarks and extracts here. We 
have only to recommend it to the perusal of 
the intelligent reader. The subjects embraced 
in it are peculiarly interesting at this period. 
It brings prominently forward many of the 
characters which have won a proud distinction 
in the war with Mexico, and throws a light 
over many of the events of that war, which are 
here only partially known and understood. 
It abounds in faithful and spirited descriptions 
—contains much moral and useful informa- 
tion—shows the writer to possess a highl 
contemplative and observing mind, and a hig 
tone of moral and religious feeling pervades 
the whole. It is written in a somewhat florid 
but easy and flowing style, and we doubt not 
it will be extensively read, and add to the 
popularity of the author of “ A Voyage around 
the World.” 





Lord Mahon’s History of England, from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Paris. 


Peruaps no period of English history is less 
generally known to even most educated Ameri- 
cans, and Englishmen as well, than the reigns 
of the first and second Georges. With the 
Norman Conquest and even the Saxon Heptar- 
chy most readers have a most intimate ac- 
quaintance, since the historical accounts of 
each epoch are preserved in the classic style of 
while affairs and 
men of a little more than a century since, are 
becoming antiquated and almost obsolete. 

It is much the same with our own history, of 
which the classical portion only has been 
treated with spirit and philosophy. The age of 
the Revolution, the heroic age of our country, 
has not yet met its fit historian. So too with 
the history of our noble State and beloved city 
(unless we except the witty chronicle of her 
Dutch dynasty, and a few eras and incidents), 
with both their faithful and loving chronicler 
during the whole period of the English colony 
and society, we would yet point to. 

But to return to the history of England; un- 
der the first two princes of the house of Han- 
over, it is suuntaline how rapidly the memory 
of the (then) memorable incidents of those 
reigns are passing away, or best preserved by 
the historical novelist, the antiquarian collector 
of ballads or state papers, or the indefatigable 
collector of court gossip. 

We are happy then to encounter a readable, 
a lively, and yet sensible account of those 
times : a narrative certainly not equal to them, 
but much superior to Smollett (who, inimitable 
as a comic satirist, is a leaden historian), and 
from the pen of a living writer. 

Of the capacity, talent, industry, and honesty 
of the noble historian, we have the testimony 
of Macaulay to the merits of his previous 
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work—the History of the War of the Suc- 
cession, an able and entertaining book, of 
which the critic has given a most brilliant 
analysis. He should do the same by this work 
which he has done partially in other articles. 
He would give a vivid and accurate picture 
of the events and characters of this period, 
which would supersede any further notice. — 

To do anything like full justice of this kind 
to such a production, would require the fifty 
pages of a Quarterly ; all we shall pretend to 
do, at present, will be to offer a general out- 
line of the history, with a few critical stric- 
tures. 

A reprint of this work, to be enriched by a 
preface and notes by Professor Reed, is an- 
nounced by the Messrs. Appleton, but is not 
yet published, In the interval, and by way of 
anticipation, we have been induced to throw 
these remarks together, in order to make 
known an historical production of genuine 
value, with the very title of which we have 
been surprised to find very few persons cog- 
nisant. 

The space of time which the narrative covers 
is from the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, to the 
Peace of Paris, 1762; including the entire 
reigns of Geo. I. and II. ; with the concluding 
scenes in the last act of Queen Anne’s reign, 
and the opening, in the reign of Geo. II. 
Since Hume, we know not the English his- 
torian who has produced so pleasing a pro- 
duction on the period he has chosen. 

This half century is by no means the least 
important portion of English History; but it 
is full of interest. To the statesman, the agi- 
tation and final settlement of the question of 
the Protestant succession, the varying success 
and bitter conflicts of Whig and Tory, the 
parties in the Church, and the characters of 
the great political leaders of that day, render 


judicious and spirited relation exceedingly 


attractive. ‘To the military man, also, an ac- 
count of the wars on the Continent, and the 
old French war, being both parts of the seven 
years’ war, is of value. 

The romantic history and adventures of the 
Pretender and his son, the battles of Pres- 
ton Pans and Culloden (the whole his- 
tory is a romance), is always captivating 
on the pages of Chambers or Mahon, in the 
romances of Scott, or the verses of Campbell. 

Then, too, the remarkable events, in finance 
and commercial speculations, sea fights, as 
well as land battles, would make the plainest 
account of them agreeable. The famous 
South Sea Company and Mississippi scheme 
of Law (of which Irving has written an ele- 
gant account), Wood’s patent and Swift’s 
pamphlets, the siege of Carthagena and the 
taking of Porto Bello, with many other inci- 
dents of a similar nature. 

The men of that age, what a galaxy of able 
and brilliant public characters! Oxford and 
St. John, Atterbury and Swift, Stanhope and 
Walpole, Chesterfield and the elder Pitt, 
Pulteney and Windham, Somers and Holt, 
orators and statesmen of the very first class. 

Military and naval genius was not deficient; 
though Marlborough was passing off the stage, 
he left behind him warriors worthy of his 
school. T'wo celebrated Admirals, among a 
number, are prominent, Byng and Hosier. 
We speak only of English genius. On the 
pa pay this could show a Berwick 
and a Saxe, three great Kings, also great 
Generals, Charles of Sweden, Peter o i 
and Frederick. se 
i poeeten qualities of Lord Mahon for his 
t are, as far as we can judge, indefatigable 
industry, undoubted pd sound Jodg- 


ment. He is acute in discriminating, and 
happy in delineating, character. His narrative 
is clear and racy, without the charmipg*grace 
of Hume or the melody and richness of Irving 
or Robertson, which might after all be mis- 
placed in a political history. 


The personal histories and biographical 
sketches that occur frequently, are especially 
agreeable, and carry an air of reality and truth 
on their face. 


The history contains a gallery of portraits 
worthy of the successor of Hume, and much 
more spirited than we find in the pages of any 
living English historian we can think of: 
equal to the brilliant portraits of Bancroft. 
Purely military or naval scenes, accounts of 
battles and sieges, probably impress the author 
less than statements of political transactions 
and civil affairs. 

For the historian is himselfa practical states- 
man, from his position and pursuits, and can 
naturally best appreciate the talents and quali- 
ties of a great diplomatist, or an able debater. 
Yet he is by no means unjust to other talents 
and claims. 

If not equal to Napier as a military histo- 
rian, he is far superior to Burnet, who had a 
warlike king (in William III.) to write the 
reign of. 

e will transcribe a few of the most at- 
tractive portraits, to show our author’s skill as 
a painter; though his talent is by no means 
confined to that line of writing ; but it is more 
easy to give proofs of his success in that, than 
in general narrative, or particular description. 


CHARACTERS OF HARLEY AND BOLINGBROKE, 


“Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and at this 
time Lord Treasurer and Prime Minister,is one of 
the most remarkable examples in history, how it 
is possible to attain both popularity and power 
without either genius or virtue. Born in 1661, 
and bred in Presbyterian principles, which, how- 
ever, he was not slow in forsaking, he entered 
parliament soon after the accession of King 
William, and was during four years Speaker of 
the House of Commons. On quitting the Chair, 
in 1704, he was made Secretary of State, through 
the recommendation of Marlborough. He was, 
however, an object of suspicion to his other col- 
leagues. ‘His humor,’ says Lord Chancellor 
Cowper at the time, ‘is never to deal clearly or 
openly, but always with reserve, if not dissimu- 
lation, and to love tricks when not necessary, 
but from an inward satisfaction of applauding 
his own cunning.’ He had hitherto, ina great 
measure, skilfully trimmed between the Tories 
and the Whigs, and secured a great number of 
adherents from both. But almost immediately 
after his junction with the latter, he bezan to 
cabal against them ; obtained private interviews 
with the Queen, through the means of Mrs. 
Masham ; gradually worked himself into her 
Majesty’s confidence, and filled her with dis- 
trust of her responsible advisers. His letters at 
that period to Marlborough and Godolphin prove 
that he knew how to combine the most subtle 
schemes of malice with the most ardent pro- 
fessions of friendship. His plotting being at 
length partly brought to light, he was compelied 
to resign in February, 1708. But he immediate- 
ly put himself at the head of the Tories; and, 
retaining his back-stairs influence at Court, 
his early friends amongst the Dissenters, he, in 
little more than two years, undermined and over- 
threw the great Whig administration. He be- 
came chief of that which succeeded, obtained 
not only the Treasurer’s staff, but the Earldom 
of Oxford, and, next to Mrs. Masham herself, 
was now the most important subject of the 
realm. He seems to have possessed in perfec- 
tion a low sort of management, and all the baser 
arts of party, which enabled him to cajole and 
keep together his followers, and to sow divisions 





amongst his enemies. He spared neither pains 
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nor promises to secure adherents. He affected 
upon every question a tone of forbearance and 
candor But he was one of those inferior spirits 
who mistake cunning for wisdom. His slender 
and pliant intellect was well fitted to craw] 
up to the heights of power through all the 
crooked mazes and dirty by-paths of intrigue: 
but having once attained the pinnacle, its smal|- 
ness and meaaness were exposed to all the world, 
From the moment of his triumph, the expert 
party leader wes turned into the most dilatory 
and helpless of ministers. His best friends were 
reduced to complain that no business could be 
done with him. ‘* Lord Treasurer,’ says Swift, 
‘is the greatest procrastinator in the world. 
He only says, “ Poh! poh! all will be well.” 
He told Mr. Lewis it should be determined to- 
night, and so he will say a hundred nights.’ 
Even his taste for literature was numbcred 
amongst his faults; for in him (if I may borrow 
a phrase from Tillotson) it was only a specious 
and ingenious sort of idleness. In personal 
intercourse he was mild, courteous, and concili- 
atory ; but in public affairs, whenever he could 
temporize no longer, and was driven to some 
decision, he had a bias to prerogative and arbi- 
trary measures, as being most easy and conve- 
nient to himself. With all his indolence in 
business, he was so jealous of its possession as 
to claim from his colleagues a larger share of it 
than even the greatest genius and activity could 
have satisfactorily transacted. Such was the 
new Prime Minister of England. 

“His principal colleague, Henry St. John, 
was born in 1678. He was only son by his 
father's first marriage, the heir to a good estate 
in Wiltshire, and sp. ung from a younger branch 
of the Lords St. Jcan of Bletsoe—one of the 
most ancient and illustrious houses in the king- 
dom. His early education was directed by a 
puritanical mother, whose imprudent zeal com- 
pelled him painfully to peruse huge tomes of 
controversial divinity when far too young to un- 
derstand their value, and thus, perhaps, implant- 
ed in his mind the first seeds of his aversion to 
the truths of Revelation. ‘I resolve,’ he says 
himself, writing to Swift in 1721, ‘to make my 
letter at least as long as one of your sermons; 
and, if you do not mend, my next shall be as 
long as one of Dr. Manton’s, who taught my 
youth to yawn, and prepared me to be a High 
Churchman, that I might never hear him read, 
nor read him more.’ It is, in fact, not a little 
remarkable, that the two great champions 0! 
High Church at this time—Oxford and Boling- 
bruke—should beth have been bred amongst thie 
dissenters. Manton, whom Bolingbroke thus 
alludes to, was a non-conforming and most vo- 
luminous divine, very worthy, but a little tedi- 
ous, who, being impressed with some fanciful 
idea as to the analogy of numbers, wrote 119 
sermons upon the 119th Psalm ! 


* Young St. John pursued his studies at Eton 
and Oxford, and at the dissolution of Parliament, 
in 1700, was elected member for Wotton Basset. 
He entered public life endowed with every gift 
of nature, of fortune, and of education, except 
the most important of all--fixed principles. A 
handsome person, a strong constitution, a most 
engaging, yet most dignified, manner, were his 
external recommendations ; and were —— 
bya rich fund of reading, deep powers of thought, 
and boundless ambition. He looked through the 
characters of others with a keen and searching 
eye. His eloquence, both commanding and re- 
warding the attention of his hearers, was ready, 
full, and gushing ; according to his own beauti- 
ful jillustration, it flowed like a stream that is 
fed by an abundant spring, and did not merely 
spout forth, like a frothy water, on some gaudy 
day. His genius was vast and lofty, yet able to 
contract itself at Mapes pees reel mens too 

eat for its » and scarcely anything too 
nies for erm With such , lendid Sbili- 
ties, such active ambition, he might have been 
the greatest and most useful of statesmen of his, 
or, perhaps, of any age. But he utterly wanted 
virtue. He was no believer in revealed religion, 
whose tenets he attempted to sap in his writings 
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and disregard in his life He had early rushed 
into pleasure with an eagerness and excess that 
might have been forgiven his youth and his ar- 
dent passions, hal he not afterwards covtinued 
them from a miserable personal vanity. He 
aimed at being the modern Alcibiades—-a man 
of pleasure at the same time a man of business; 
sitting up one night to reel at a drunken orgy— 
sitting up the next to compose a despatch on 
which the fate of Europe might hang; at one 
hour dealing forth his thunderbolts of eloquence 
to the awe-struck senate—at another whisper- 
ing soft words in the ear of yielding beauty! In 
this unworthy combination he lost all dignity of 
mind. There ceased to be any consistency be- 
tween his conduct and his languag>, No man 
ever spoke more persuasively of the futizue of 
business, yet no man was more fretful and uneasy 
in retirement. For him, activity was as neces- 
sary as air for others When excluded from 
public life, there were no intrigues, however 
low and grovelling, to which he did not stoop in 
order to return to it Yet all his writings 
breathe the noblest principles of independence. 
‘Upon the whole of this extraordinary charac- 
ter,’ says his intimate friend, Lord Chesterfield, 
‘what can we say but, Alas poor human 
nature ? 

“ As a writer, Lord Bolingbroke is, I think, 
far too little admired inthe present day. Nor 
is this surprising. His works naturally fail to 

lease us from the false end which they always 

ave in view, and from the sophistical arguments 
which they are, therefore, compelled to urge. 
As a politician, he wished to prove that the 
peace of Utrecht was honorable; as a philoso- 
pher, that the Christian religion was untrue; to 
one or other of these points his observations are 
always tending. It is no wonder, therefore, if, 
from the worthlessness of the materials, we are 
disposed to undervalue the beauty of the work- 
manship. But surely his style, considered apart 
from his matter, seems the perfection of elo- 
quence. It displays all the power and richness 
of the English language ; and in all its changes, 
never either soars into bombast, or sinks into 
vulgarity. We may observe with admiration, 
that even when defending the cause of tyranny, 
he knows how to borrow his weapons from the 
armory of freedom, The greatest praise of 
Baogeees style is, however, to be found in the 
fact, that it was the study and the model of the 
two greatest minds of the succeeding generation 
--Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt. The former, as is 
well known, had so closely imbued hirmself with 
it, that his first publication was a most ingeni- 
ous, and, to many persons, deceptive imitation 
ofits manner. To Mr, Pitt it was recommended 
by the example and advice of his illustrious 
father, who, in one of his letters, observes of 
Oldcastle’s Remarks, that they ‘should be studied 
and almost got by heart, for the inimitable beauty 
of the style.” Mr. Pitt, accordingly, early read 
and often recurred to these political writings ; 
and he has several times stated in conversation 
to the present Lord Stanhope, that there was 
scarcely any loss in literature which he so deep- 
ly deplored, as that no adequate record of Boling- 
broke’s speeches should remain. What glory to 
Bolingbroke, if we are to judge of the master 
by his pupils.” 


Here follows an admirable sketch of the 
character of George I. :— 


** The new King was a man of more virtue 
than accomplishments. His private character— 
if, indeed, the character of a king can ever be 
called private—was upright, honorable, and be- 
nevolent. He was apt to remember services 
much longer than injuries—a quality rare in 
every rank of life, but least of all common with 
princes. He was steady in his friendships; 
even in his temper; sparing, and sometimes 
niggardly, in his expenses. ‘This severe econo- 
my also extended to his time, which he distri- 
buted with the precision of a piece of machi- 
nery, and of which he devoted no small share 
to public business. A desire for peace was in 
him combined with tried valor and military 








knowledge, and he loved his peovle as much 
he was capable of loving anything. 
happily, his qualities, however solid, were not 
shining. A heavy countenance--an awkward 
address—-an aversion to the pomp of majesty, 
nay even to acclamations which greeted him, | 
diszusted the multitude; while men of education 
were mortified at finding that he neither loved 
nor encouraged any branch of literature or 
science, nor any one of the fine arts, except 
music. Politicians complained of his unbend- | 
ing obstinacy and contracted understandinz. 
‘His views and affections,’ says Lord Chester- 
field, ‘ were sinzly confined to the narrow corn- 
pass of his electorate; England was too big for | 
him.’ A diffidence of his own parts made him 
reluctant to speak in public, and select for his 
familiar society persons of inferior intellect and 
low buffoonery ; nor did he ever show a proper 
dignity, either in his mind or manners. | 

** It may seem absurd to reckon amongst the 
faults of this prince that he was already fifty- 
four years of age, attached to German customs, | 
and utterly ignorant of the English language ; | 
yet there can be no doubt that these were the 
circumstances which most impeded his good 
goverament or extensive popularity.” 

And we give, as a concluding extract, this | 
discriminative portrait and well written biogra- | 
phical sketch of the character of Walpole :— | 

** Robert Walpole was born in 1676, of an 
ancient gentleman’s family in Norfolk. His | 


as | 
But un- | 








ment, however, was soon to expose him to 
greater evils than the loss of place. In Decem- 
ber, 1711, a charge of corruption was brought 
foward against him in the House of Commons, 
relating to some forage contracts, which, as Secre- 
tary at War, he had made in Scotland. Witness- 
e3 were examined, and Walpole heard in his 
defence. A warm debate ensued ; and at length 


\the House resolved, * That Robert Walpole, 


Esq., was guilty of a breach of trust, and notori- 
ous corruption; that he should be committed 
prisoner to the Tower of London:’ and on a 
subs>quent motion, * That he should be expelled 
the House,’ It is quite certain, however, from 
the temper of his judges, that even the most 
evident innocence, or the strongest testimonies, 
would not have shielded him from condemna- 
tion, and that, had he made no forage contracts 
at all, or made them in the spirit of an Aristides 
or a Pitt, he would have been expelled with 
equal readiness by that House of Commons—the 


'same which did not blush to hurl an unworthy 


charge of peculation against Marlborough. 

**On his condemnation, Walpole surrendered 
himself a prisoner, and was sent to the Tower. 
His sentence, so far from impairing his charac- 
ter, raised his reputation. He was considered 
a martyr to his party, and praised as martyrs real 
or fancied always are. He received repeated 
visits in prison from Marlborough, Somers, 
Godolphin, and the other chief men of the day ; 
and when released at the end of the session in 
July, 1712, he found himself raised to an impor- 


natural indolence would probably have over-| tant personage in the estimation of his friends, 
powered and kept down his natural abilities, | The Tories, however, still continued to look 
had he not been a third son, and seen the neces- | upon him as a very subordinate character ; and 
sity of labor for his bread. At Eton, where he | so late as 1713, we find Swift, in some satirical 
was the contemporary, and in some degree the | verses, place Walpole in the lowest ranks of the 
rival of St. John, he was educated as one intend- | Whizs as a contrast to Lord Somers. 

ed for the church, and used to say of himself} ‘ An attempt had been made to re-elect Wal- 
afterwards, with perhaps no unreasonable vanity, | pole for his borough; but the House of Commons 
that had he taken orders, he should have been | declared him incapable of sitting in that Parlia- 
Archbishop of Canterbury instead of Prime | ment, and he was therefore excluded till the 
Minister. But at the age of twenty-two, he | dissolution next year. In the interval he assist- 
found himself, by the death of his brothers, heir|ed Steele in the composition of several party 
to the fainily estate, with a double advantage—— | pamphlets, continued and improved his political 
the inheritance of an elder and the application | connexions, and on re-entering Parliament 
of a younger son. On the decease of his father, | (from which point he joins and is carried on 
in 1700, be was returned to Parliament for the | with the current of my narrative), he spoke with 
family borough of Castle Rising. He immedi- | an energy and effect which he never yet had at- 
ately and zealously attached himself to the|tained. The Ministers found that in attempting 


Whigs; and as, besides the two seats of Castle 

Rising, he could command another at Lynn, he 

brought his party no small accession of political 

patronage. The first time he rose to speak (on 

what subject is not recorded), he by no means 

fulfilled the hopes of his friends; he was con- | 
fused and embarrassed, and, according to the | 
parliamentary phrase, ‘broke down.’ But his 
perseverance soon retrieved this failure. The 
occasion on which he appears to have first dis- 
tinguished himself was the celebrated proceed- 
ing on Aylesbury election in 1704; and thus, by 
a curious contrast, the statesman, who was after- 
wards denounced as the most profligate parlia- 
mentary leader ever known in England, the very 
‘ father of corruption,’ gained his earliest laurels 
as the champion of free election ! 

“From this time forward Walpole slowly but 
steadily rose in fame as a debater. He also 
naturally contracted a close friendship and in- 
timacy with many of the leading men of his 
party, especially with Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin; with Pulteney, who in after life became 
his chief rival and antagonist; and with Stan- 
hope, who had taken his brother Horace as his 
private secretary. In March, 1705, he was ap- 
pointed one of the council tothe Lord High 
Admiral; and in 1708, when St. John resigned 
the Secretaryship of War, Walpole was promoted 
to that office. Next year he was also made 
Treasurer of the Navy. In 1710 he was one of 
the managers of Sacheverell’s impeachment ; 
but when the disgrace of his friends followed 
close upon that ill-advised, or at least unfortu- 
nate measure, he honorably adhered to their fall- 
ing fortunes, and in spite of some insidious over- 
tures from Harley, threw up his Secretaryship 





to crush, they had only sharpened his hos- 
tility. 

‘“The talents of Walpole were. eminently 
practical, and fit for the conduct of great affairs. 
He was always steady, and therefore usually 
successful in his schemes His views of policy 
were generally most acute, and his knowledge 
of finance profound. No fanciful theory, no love 
of abstract principles, ever warped his judg- 
ment; even the most trying circumstances could 
very seldom ruffle his good humor; and, calm 
himself, he worked upon the passions of others. 
So closely had he studied all the weak points of 
human nature—so skilfully were his address and 
management adapted to them, that he scarcely 
ever failed either in public or in private, to gain 
upon his hearers. There have certainly been 
many more eloquent orators, but never, I believe, 
a more dexterous debater. He would not will- 
ingly leave even the least part of his subject 
untouched. He knew that weak minds seldom 
yield to a single argument, even to the strongest, 
but are more easily overpowered by a number, 
of whatever kind. Always catching and always 
following the disposition of the House—knowing 
exactly when to press, and when to recede—able 
at pleasure to unfold the most intricate details, 
or to involve in specious reasoning the grossest 
fallacies—he, in the long run, prevailed over 
spirits far more lofty and soaring. 

«© We are assured, however, that the powers 
of debate were not those to which he entirely or 
principally trusted for the management of the 
House of Commons. The indignant clamor of 
his contemporaries—the eloquent voice of a 
Wyndham—the magic pen of a Bolingbroke— 
have denounced in glowing terms the patron and 
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be borne along by it—should at least never Jose | mendation to public favor and confidence. In 
the hope of changing its direction, and purify- | the United States an intelligent French traveller 
ing its waters. Still less should he do anything | lately saw an eminent living statesman, a candi- 
to Ay many its current and aggravate its foul- | datejfor the Presidentship, canvassing in a patch- 
ness. Now, it appears to me that the corruption | ed coat and ragged hat. Such is the uniform of 
of public men, so far from diminishing, rather | the courtiers to King Mob ! 
grew and increased during the long administra-| ‘It would be unjust to Walpole to conclude 
tion of Walpole. On this point it is impossible to | his character without alluding to his mildness 
produce any English testimony that shall be con- | and placability towards his political opponents. 
sidered quite free from partiality. But Count| The system under which contending statesmen 
Palm, the Imperial Minister in London, could | used to raise up rival scaffolds, and hunt down 
have no bias for or against the previous charac- | one another even to the death, ended during his 
ters of our history, and we find him in 1726 ap-| administration; although I must own that | 
parently limiting the corruption of the House of| think no small part of the praise belongs to the 
Cominons within ‘ these few years.’ Some other | personal clemency and kindliness of George the 
testimonies might I think be shown. But it| First and George the Second. On the whole 
also seems to me that the sort of language which | Walpole ene to me to have been a man of 
we are assured was held by Walpole in familiar | many useful and some great qualities; who 
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faithfully served his country, but who never 
forgot his own family ; and who rose partly by 
the frailties of others, as well as by merits of his 
own. With every allowance for the ‘ evil days 
and evil tongues’ amongst which his lot had 
fallen, it is impossible not to own that his cha- 
racter wants something of moral elevation. 
Name him in the same sentence with a Chatham, 
and who will not feel the contrast? The mind 
of Chatham bears the lineaments of a higher 
nature ; and the very sound of his name carries 
with it something lofty and august. Of Walpole 
on the other hand, the defects—nay, perhaps, 
even the merits—-have in them something low 
and common. No enthusiasm was ever felt for 
his person ; none was ever kindled by his memo- 
ry. Noman ever inquired where his remains 
are laid, or went to pay a homage of reverence 
at histomb. Between him and Chatham there 
is the same difference as between success and 
glory !” 

These are by no means specimens much 
superior to the general strain of the history. 
Its uniform texture is equally good. 

Lord Mahon is the last of the noble histo- 
rians, and would deserve a higher place in 
Walpole’s catalogue than any he has noticed, 
except Clarendon; of whose transcendent 
power of portraiture, Mahon has a large share, 
while, at the same time, his narrative and de- 
scription are far better, since plainer and much 
more unostentatious than the swelling and 
stately march of the author of the History of 
the Civil War. 





Home Correspondence. 


Tue Literary World is indebted to a corres- 
pondent for the following original and whim- 
sical anecdote of General Jackson. In giving 
place to it, we are somewhat in doubt whether 
it does not properly come under the head of 
“ Arts and Sciences :”— 


At the time of General Jackson’s first inau- 
guration, as President of the United States, Dr. 
A » how a resident practitioner in the city of 
New York, was residing in Troy, and among 
his visitors and intimate friends was numbered 
the well-remembered ex-Sheriff Parkins, who 
always made the Ductor’s house his home, when- 
ever business or inclination called him to that 
city. 

On one of these visits, just previous to the 
inauguration, the Doctor proposed to the ex- 
Sheriff that they should make a trip to Wash- 
ington together, in time to be present at that 
august ceremony. Parkins liked the thought as 
well as his friend, and accordingly, after the 
necessary preparations, off they started. When 
they arrived in New York, however, the ex- 
Sheriff found that important business would de- 
tain him in that city for several days, in conse- 
quence of which the Doctor was obliged to pro- 
ceed alone, and in due time arrived at the Capi- 
tal, and put up at Gadsby’s. 

On General Jackson’s arrival in Washington, 
the venerable Adams, then in the Presidential 
chair, with his accustomed frankness, offered 
him the use of the White House, previous to the 
inauguration, for the reception of his friends. 
This offer the General declined; and on Dr. 
A——’s arrival, he occupied apartments at Gads- 
by’s :—somehow or other the President elect and 
my friend the Doctor got beneath the same roof. 

The next day after his arrival, the Doctor 
(who, being born and educated a British subject, 
possessed a remarkable veneration for great 
men) paid a visit to Gadsby’s “‘ big room,” and 
as he entered at one end he discovered, at the 
opposite extremity, a group of persons, among 
whom he recognised Jackson, General Van Ness, 
and two or three other distinguished individuals. 
They appeared to be examining something in a 
gilt frame, and as the Doctor approached, he 
observed it was a skin with the fur on. On his 
introduction to the General, by a member of the 
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arty with whom he was acquainted, the former | 
turned to him with the frame in his hand, say- 
ing. 

% Doctor, we are examining a remarkable 
natural profile likeness of myself. This, Sir, is 
the skin of a cat that was killed at Valley 
Forge.” 

My friend immediately saw that this was true 
—at least the profile part. After further com- 
ments, by members of the party, the General | 
continued : 

«Do you think it possible, Dr A , that 
this profile could have been produced by any | 
chemical agency ?” 

The Doctor took the frame in his hands, and | 
turning it so as to present the felt side of the 
skin, observed that he did not think this proba- 
ble, as he might observe that the profile was the 
same on both sides. [It was a white skin, and 
the profile was made by a black spot, so that the 
effect on the felt side was perfectly natural.] 

There was a pause for a moment, when the 
old hero continued, half musingly, 

“It is strange! I am told she was a remark- 
ably mischievous cat—remarkably mischievous. 
By the way, Doctor, does not the cat belong to 
the tiger family ?” 

The Doctor nodded affirmative. 

** And this cat, too,” continued the General, 
“had a singular habit of jumping upon her 
master’s shoulder every time he came in her vi- 
cinity. Do you suppose it possible for electri- 
city to pass from the head of the man to the body 
of the cat, and so produce a profile?” 

The Doctor smiled, but said such a thing 
would be impossible, as the cat must connive at 
it herself, for if they would but observe, the pro- 
file was on the back, and consequently the ani- 
mal must have changed sides alternately, to 
produce the effect so evenly. 

That was true, and consequently this position | 
was abandoned, and the party remained as amazed 
as ever. It was nothing more nor less than a re- 
markable natural phenomenon. 

‘“* Very strange—very strange !” murmured the 
General, ‘and she was a mischievous cat, tvo.” 

After some further conversation, the Doctor 
withdrew, but as he was leaving the room, he 
was accosted by one of two persons whom he had 
observed standing by the door. 

** Sir,” said he, ** would you be willing to give 
a certificate to the effect that the profile on that 
skin was not produced by any chemical agency ?” 

The Doctor readily consented, when they ad- 
journed to the bar, where the certificate was 
given, and nothing further was seen of the gen- 
tlemen, 

After the inauguration, and when all the 
sights had been seen, Doctor A bent his 
steps homewards. In New York he met Parkins, 
and related to him the incident of the profile. | 
The Ex-Sheriff’s curiosity was excited, and he) 
declared that as soon as possible he would pro- 
ceed to Washington for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the skin. hether he made the effort or not 
is uncertain, but at any rate in the course of 
his London correspondence, he gave a graphic 
account of the wonder, and, ere long, over came 
an agent of the British Museum, with authority 
to purchase at any price. The owners of the 
skin were found, and after some time spent in 
bartering, he succeeded in making his purchase 
at an enormous price, and sailed in triumph 
home, 

And now, reader, if you will visit the British 
Metropolis, and enter the far-famed Museum, 
you will find hanging upon its walls a perfect 
profile likeness, on a cat skin (black on a white 
ground), of the Hero of New Orleans: 


“ Major-General Jackson, 
Whom the British turned their backs on.” 


And here is the marrow of our story : 

Doctor A—— says it was three years before he 
was able to account for the profile, and then the 
result was in this manner: The cat was but a 
common white cat, with a large black spot on 
her back, The skin was taken fresh, and put on 
stretchers, and the prominent features of the pro- 














hair, &c. The only feature in the profile not 
allowable, was a queue, but as this grew ou the 
skin it could not be stretched away. The cat’s 
mischievous pranks, and Valley Forge, are 
effects merely dragged in for effect 

After this story reaches the British Museum, 
at what price could that cat-skin be repurchased ? 
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Poctry. 


TO PIUS IX. 


BentGn Reformer! Thy sublime career 

Has taught the rulers a forgotten art,— 

That Truth may palsy valor’s arm with fear 

And nerve a priest to act a hero’s part: 

Achieve thy purpose, give a nation birth, 

Vain is the Jesuit wile, the Austrian steel ; 

That sceptre which so long betrayed the earth 

In thy pure hands is swayed for human weal: 

The world with benedictions breathes thy name, 

And hails the Vatican as Freedom’s home, 

With bloodless triumphs thou hast won a fame 

More wide and stainless than the sky of Rome, 

Thy effigies a glorious challenge fling 

From beauty’s robe and wisdom’s signet ring! 
x. 2. %, 


THE HUDSON. 


I. 
Ort have my wand’ring footsteps stray'd, 
Fair Hudson, by thy side, 
When craggy steep, and road, and glade, 
Reflected shone, in light and shade, 
Within thy glassy tide. 
Oft too, when the thunder cloud 
Sent from the hill its summons loud, 
And northern winds blew strong— 
Beneath the tempest s fierce control 
I’ve seen thy flashing waters roll 
In turbid strength along. 
I’ve seen and lov'd thee, mighty flood, 
In quiet and unquiet mood, 
In darkness and in light ; 
‘The links that bind my soul to thee, 
Those fuiry links, each day shall see 
Glow brighter and more bright! 
For here, upon my spirit came 
A spark of love’s eternal flame, 
Whilst yet a dreaming boy ; 
And here my heart first knew the force 
Of poetry—that sacred source 
Of melancholy joy! 
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Unlike old Europe’s boasted Rhine 
Thou meet’st the passing gaze ; 

No towers of strength above thee shine, — 
No legends of romance are thine,— 
Nor trace of teudal days. 

On thy green bunks, no armed knight 
Upheld the wrong, or crushed the right, 
With heavy brand and spear; 

No mitred shavelings ever trod, 
Dispensers of the wrath of God, 

In gloomy triumph here. 

Yet round and near thee, memoirs live, 
Stories of olden time, that give 

A charm to shore and wood ; 

Thy tide hath seen, long years ago, 
The Indian urge his bark canoe 

Intent on deeds of blood. 

Where e’en humanity hath dwelt, 
There are the human passions felt, 
Their bitter fruits well known. 

What land now sleeps beneath the sky 
That hath not heard the victor's ery. 
The vanquished's dying groan ? 
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And thou,—oh, once thine echoes rung 
To battle’s angry roar— 

When on thy hiils the bugle sun 
And broad, the red cross barrier, 
Its shadows on thy shore ! 
Yes—here the armed spoiler came, 

Aud wrapped thy lovely banks in flame ; 
But brief his triumph then ;— 

Like torrents rushing in their might, 
Each grassy vale, each mountain height, 
Poured furth its swarm of Men. 

Strong, in their sinews nerv’d by toil— 
Strong, in the love they bore the soil— 

In hope of Freedom, strong— 

They came—and swept the stranger back 
As whirlwinds, in their mighty track, 
Sweep autumn leaves along! 

They came: And we their children, now 
Look upward with unsullied brow, 
Tread proudly on the sod— 

And cry aloud: “ Here dwell the free, 
Who ne’er have bent or heart or knee, 





file made to appear—the nose, chin, forehead, 





To aught but Freedom’s God '” 


Iv. 

River, beloved by her whose wand 

All loveliness bestows— 

Say, hath not Nature’s bounteous hand, 

| With double portioa, blessed the land 

Through which thy current flows ? 

Above thee far, the blue hills shroud 

| Their foreheads in the passing cloud, 

And on green banks below, 

| The scented birch, the aspen. shines 

With varying light, and clustering vines 

In tangled beauty grow. 

Years have gone o’er me, and my heart 

Hath seen its early bloom depart,— 

Depart, alas, for ever— 

| Yet still to gaze on thine and thee 

f A solace to that heart shall be, 

My own, beloved river ! 

Yes, here, whilst standing by thy shore, 

Long faded dreams return once more, 

And gentle thoughts awaken— 

| Thoughts, dreams of her who, hand in hand, 

} Once trod with me thy rippled sand, 
The loved one—yet forsaken ! 





| The Hine Arts. 


| EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS . 
INSTITUTE 
|Our neighbors on the other side of the river 
| have shown, for the last few years, a very 
jcommendable spirit in relation to the Fine 
| Arts, and evinced an earnest desire to do 
something for themselves that may serve to 
distinguish them as separate and distinct from 
this great whirlpool of a city that swallows up 
everything in its vicinity, and incorporates it 
as part of itself. Laudable as this under- 
taking is, we fear that Brooklyn is destined to 
be too much of a suburb ever to assume a 
| distinct and separate being of its own, and 
success in any such scheme is somewhat 
‘doubtful. It is too much dependent upon its 
| great neighbor for its instruction and amuse- 
| ment, and its facilities for obtaining them from 
the same sources are too easy to render suc- 
cessful any efforts to localize within itself the 
means of ministering to its wants in these 
respects. Yet, in spite of this, their endeavors 
have not slackened, and they still continue 
| what must ever be an unequal contest, with an 
| energy that deserves success, though it may 
not command it. We accordingly find this ig 
the sixth annual exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Institute, a society that has been established 
in a kind of social spirit with a view to furnish 
to its members and their families a series of 
lectures, concerts, and exhibitions, iy which 
their knowledge and taste may be vanced, 
without the necessity of a recourse to their 
more powerful rival. We so gladly hail any 
attempt to elevate the public taste by cheap 
exhibitions of meritorious works of art, that 
we feel well inclined to give them a helpin 
hand in this particular, and wish them G 
speed in their undertaking. Art belongs to 
the people—it is no luxury for the favored 
few—it is a boon to all mankind, and may be 
enjoyed, if not possessed, by all who have 
eyes tosee. They who minister to this en- 
joyment are benefactors of their fellows, and 
demand our sincere and grateful thanks. 

We have gone through the exhibition, not 
disposed to be over-critical, looking not for 
faults but for beauties, which, we are glad to 
say, we have found in great abundance. The 
collection embraces over a hundred pictures, 
mostly by our own artists, with many excellent 
old paintings from the walls of gentlemen of 
refined taste in art. Huntington, Durand, 
Doughty, Frothingham, Gray, Duggan, Edwin, 
White, and others of our well-known artists, 
have contributed liberally—many of their pic- 
tures, it is true, have n exhibited re, 
but are well worth the trouble of crossing the 
river to see again. Some of the most notice- 
able, to which our attention was directed, we 
will mention here. 
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Mr. Huntington’s “ Woman of Samaria,” 
which we saw two years since at the Academy 
Exhibition, is here, and though not one of his 
finest works, yet was painted when he bestow- 
ed more care and study upon his pictures than 
he does at present. Even in color, which is 
his great distinguishing merit, he seems to 
have fallen off. The effect upon the feelings 
produced by the subdued harmonious tone of 
this painting, is far more agreeable than that 
we experienced while looking at the more 
positive color and more garish tone of No. 19, 
“ The Sailor’s Bride.” This latter picture is 
apparently fresh from the easel, and though in 
many respects very beautiful, yet time, we 
think, will improve it. How it came by so in- 
appropriate a name, we cannot guess ; it is 
certainly romantic, but not exactly what we 
should call it. The face of the girl is beauti- 
ful—the form is very badly drawn. No. 117 
is one of the best portraits that we have seen 
by Mr. Huntington. 

Mr. Durand has sent one of his studies from 
nature, which please us far more than his 
finished works of the last two years. This is 
a quiet little nook in the wood, with nothing 
striking about it—nothing that forces itself 
upon the observation, only a sentiment of re- 
pose and solitude pervades the whole scene, 
that we do not feel until we have looked more 
than once upon it. We see nothing here of 
that hot sulphurous mist that so often dis- 
figures his larger works. No. 43 is a portrait 
by this artist, not equal, as a painting, to what 
he has done in this branch of art, but excel- 
lent as a likeness. 

Mr. Frothingham’s copies of Stuart’s cele- 
brated portraits of Washington and his Lady, 
in the possession of the Boston Atheneum, 
are by far the most faithful of the many we 
have seen. There is in the manner and color 
of this painter much that is like Stuart—much 
of the same breadth and fleshiness that we find 
in his pictures. Jn fact, we have seen por- 
traits by Mr. F., painted some few years 
since, that might well have been mistaken for 
Stuart’s. The portraits that he exhibited this 
year at the Academy had much of this fine 
manner—those he has sent here are good, but 
not equal to them. 

We are glad to see here the “ Artist and 
Pupil,” by Edwin White. It hung for a short 
time in the Art-Union rooms, but its position 
was so bad that its chief merits were obscured, 
and it looked very blank and vacant. Now 
that it can be seen, we have an opportunity of 
admiring the many beautiful points about the 
pictare. ‘The background is especially ad- 
mirable, and is full of atmosphere. The prin- 
cipal figure is well drawn, and more than usual 
care exhibited in the finishing of the head. 
In the composition, the figure of the Gladiator, 
so full of action, to which the artist points, 
apparently explaining its merits to his pupil, 
contrasts well with the repose of the rest of 
the picture. It is a picture that will add mach 
to the increasing reputation of Mr. White. He 
exhibits also a “ Portrait of a Lady,” full of 
excellent color, and the figure well disposed. 

Mr. Doughty is well represented in the 
Exhibition. The “Scene on the Tioga” is, 
without doubt, the best picture he has painted 
for many years ; it is like some of his early 
works, which possess a depth and force seldom 
found in his later productions. The distance 
is most admirably done ; were there as much 
character and beauty in the foreground, it 
would be as fine a pictnre of its class as we 
have ever seen. He has scattered his reds 


about too carelessly, destroying much of the 
merits of the painting. 


No. 16, “ An English Cottage Scene,” is 
very characteristic of English nature, but the 
artist’s peculiar vices of chalkiness and artifi- 
cial mannerism are too apparent. He has a 
very faulty style of tree drawing—the trunks 
are always too large and white, and the foliage 
is of the most conventional kind ; yet, with all 
this, he’ has a deep feeling for the beautiful in 
nature, and his pictures are always full of it, 
though translated in such a manner that truth 
is last in the version. No. 100, “ Recollec- 
tions of the Juniata,” is a striking example of 
this failing. 

Mr. Gray’s “ Magdalen,” that looks so like 
a fine old Venetian picture, and was exhibited 
some two years since, we find upon the walls, 
and a portrait of a Child, by the same artist, 
in which there is great delicacy both of color 
and sentiment. ‘This latter is not a striking 
picture, but grows upon the observer, and loses 
much of the flatness that seems to be its great 
fault, on seeing a second or third time. 

Among the other paintings in the gallery, 
we notice “The Printseller” by Spencer, so 
much in advance of anything he has ever pro- 
duced, that we felt almost inclined to doubt the 
correctness of the catalogue ; there is much of 
Elliot’s spirit in the head. 

Oddie has a large Landscape there, the 
upper part of which, saving the harsh outline 
of the mountain, is excellent. The foreground 
is blank and empty, and the water lacks trans- 

arency. Whitehome’s “ Descendant of the 
Royal Stuarts” is apparently the victim of a 
very long descent; the girl stands about ten 
heads high, and tapers upwards like a church 
spire. A very ambitious “Holy Family” by 
T. G. Gates, commences the catalogue. It is 
one of the worst of pictures, because to the 
eye of an observer unaccustomed to see the 
truth, it may appear to be good. The soft 
finish, the meretriciousness of expression, the 
factitious glare, is well adapted to impose upon 
those who have little real knowledge of art. 
R. A. Powers has sent a better Landsca 
than we have seen from his pencil. Beard’s 
“Red Men,” Rossiter’s “ Puritans reading the 
Bible,” and Duggan’s “ Remorse,” that were 
in the Academy, are here. The two latter we 
are glad to see again; the “Red Men” we 
cannot look at with any pleasure. 

There are some very fine old pictures in the 
allery, among which is an excellent copy of 
andyke’s “ Virgin and Child.” The color 

in the body of the child is superb. No. 81, 
“ Magdalen and Angel” by Vanderwerf, is a 
very superior picture ; and a picture by Martin 
Troe, of a Boy with burrs in his Hair, is well 
worthy of a careful examination. In fine, the 
exhibition, taken generally, is very good, and 
does credit to the originators who have, we 
hear, given much time and labor to the work. 
We urge them not to slacken their exertions 
in future years, but to go on with the good 
work, endeavoring to make each exhibition 
better than the last. 





Extracts from New Books. 


[From the “ Consular Cities of China.” By the Rev. 
George Smith, M.A. just published, by the Harpers.] 


Visir to a Bupunist Tempre.—In_ the 
evening we proceeded, in chairs, about three 
miles across the fields, and over some of the 
woods, to a temple called Seaou Teen Tung. 
This, and some other temples which we visited, 
were out-stations of the monastery, with a few 
resident priests, who had their daily allowance 
from the mother institution. In one of them we 
were shown the burial-place of the several 





abbots of the monastery. In every place which 
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we visited the priests brought us some peculiar 
tea grown in the neighborhood, of a rare and 
expensive kind. They were very anxious to 
cultivate an acquaintance, and to receive books, 
The scenery of the country over which we re- 
turned to the monastery was very picturesque, 
Little hills and valleys alternately succeeded 
each other, with their busy population quietly 
pursuing, on all sides, their work of daily toil. 
At every point the inmates of each house, male 
and female, old and young, ran out to see the 
strangers, and, in most instances, welcomed us 
with good-natured smiles. In one place the 
path was so narrow and precipitous, thet one 
false step of the bearers, or breaking of the bam- 
boo poles which supported our weight, would 
have thrown us above one hundred feet into the 
ravine below. We arrived at our lodging inthe 
monastery, having every reason to be pleased 
with the population and the beautiful scenery of 
the villages which we had explored. 

At an early hour on the next morning, the 
abbot and the superintending priest from Seaou 
Teen Tung returned our call, and sat for some 
time with us, till they discovered that we had not 
yet taken our morning meal ; when they left with 
many apologies for their early intrusion. In the 
course of the day one of the priests, who wore a 
rosary, Which attracted my notice, in a very gra- 
cious manner presented it tome, Being after- 
wards afraid that he should receive no present 
from me in return, beyond the books I gave him, 
he paid me a visit at a later hour of the day, and 
exhibited many symptoms of anxiety. He told 
my boy that it had cost him $1000 cash, and had 
been purchased at Nanking. One little priest, 
about nine years old, seemed to be a pet of the 
abbot. He looked forward, with ardent expecta- 
tion, to the age of sixteen, when he would have 
his head entirely shaven, and be inducted into 
the full privileges of the priesthood. He soon 
began to attach himself to our party; and, as he 
possessed much vivacity and intelligence, we 
had him continually with us, deeming it neces- 
sary, however, to keep a good watch over any 
articles of our property within his reach, which 
he begged for most importunately. Before the 
sun was high, we took a morning ride in our 
chairs, to the neighboring village of T’een-tung- 
keae. We sat some time in a school, among 
master and pupils. The former took’ from a box 
a European print, for us to examine, which he 
seemed highly to prize. The title was ‘ A Bat- 
tue, or Pe made Easy.” In the print was re- 
presented the prince-consort of the British 
queen, sitting in an easy chair, in a drawing- 
room, taking his aim at some pheasants, par- 
tridges, and hares, which in all parts of the 
room were fastened by strings to the chairs, 
stools, and legs of tables. Behind his royal 
highness stood a keeper, with a loaded gun ready 
to hand to the prince. The seen-sang said that it 
was an Englishman who had given him the pic- 
ture he so much valued; and beyond this he had 
no knowledge of the donor. 

* aa * . 7 > * 

A few days after my return from Teen-tung, 
I visited the Ching-wang meaou, the principal 
temple of the city, at which the mandarins are 
accustomed, at the commencement and in the 
middle of each month, to assemble for a forma! 
invocation of the tutelary divinities of the place. 
The idols were exquisitely adorned, and the 
various courts, into which I was successively 
ushered, gave an air of splendor to these estab- 
lishments. “This temple, as also the two tem- 
ples of Confucius, to which I thence directed 
my course, had a large space of ground at- 
tached, with ornamental ponds and bridges. A 
few venerable Chinese were sitting in various 
parts of these retreats from busy life, apparently 
absorbed in the recollection of by-gone years. 
In the lesser temple of Confucius a number of 
tablets, in trios, were hung round the principal 
hall, in place of the usual triads of idols. The 
only image was that of Confucius, which repre- 
sented the sage as a man of venerable | aspect, 
with white hair and flowing beard, wearing a 
square, black cap, and holding in his hand a 
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small wooden tablet, which was inscribed with 
some mystic characters. A pot of incense- 
ashes lay before the image, the remains of some 


recent offering. In the larger of the temples, 
devoted to the memory of the sage, which was 
situated near the Salt Gate, no image of any 
kind was to be seen. - 








Arts and Sciences. 


DiscovERY OF THE EGGs or Tue Moa, or 
GIGANTIC STRUTHIOUS BIRD OF New ZEALAND. 
—Hitherto the bones of a considerable portion 
of the skeleton are the only vestiges of the co- 
lossal ostrich-like birds that once inhabited New 
Zealand, which have been transmitted to Enz- 
land, An interesting discovery has recently 
been made by Mr. Walter Mantell, of Welling- 
ton. In an exploring tour for the purpose of 
collecting remains of these enormous birds, Mr. 
Mantell found, imbedded with the bones in 





several places, fragments of egg-shells, of a size | 
and structure that prove them to have belonged | 


to some of the largest species of the Dinornis, 
as Professor Owen has named the Moa of the 
New Zealanders. The specimens which Mr. 
Mantell has sent to his father, Dr. Mantell, are 
fragments of several eggs, presenting a general 
resemblance to the shell of the ostrich, but dif- 
fering in the markings on the external surface ; 
which, in these fossil ezz-shells, are short, irre- 
gular, linear grooves, and not small circular pits, 
as in the ostrich ; from the slight concavity even 
of the largest fragments, it is obvious that they 
belonged to eggs of considerable magnitude. 
Specimens have been presented to Prof. Owen 
for examination.—London Literary Gazette. 

PHosPHORESCENCE ON THE River Wye.—A 
correspondent of the Monmouthshire Beacon, 
says—** Having had occasion last month to re- 
turn to Tinterne from the New Passage after 
nightfall in a boat, [ was much surprised and 
pleased at the luminosity of the River Wye, in 
certain parts of the tideway, where the water is 
permanently oozy and thick. The phenomenon, 
it is well known, is common at sea, and in all 
salt water estuaries. The curiosity is, that it 
should be discovered in the Wye. The lowness 
of the fresh water currents, and the proportion- 
ate influence of the tides (carrying the blackish 
and muddy contributions of the adjacent channel 
further than customary during neaps) will ac- 
count for the fact that the luminosity extended 
on several occasions this summer to that part of 
the river contiguous to the abbey. An old in- 
habitant of a cottage near the celebrated rnins 
went with her mop one dark night through the 
Water-gate, to perform a very homely task, not 
with the remotest idea of making a pyrotechnic 
display, but to her extreme surprise, what would 
have been a whirl of dirty drippings at any other 
time, was converted into a very respectable 
“wheel.” These coruscations are not universal 
in the Wye, nor, indeed, even at sea; on the 
contrary, they occur in sheets or shoals; a ship 
may sail many a knot without eliciting a spark 
of phosphorescence, and then suddenly immerge 
upon a tract rendered wonderfully grand and in- 
teresting in the possession of this beautiful phe- 
nomenon. I counted two such fields or shoals 
in my passage from Chepstow to the Livox 
Weir, above which the admixture of fresh water 
was too great to admit of the property being 
displayed. It is generally believed that the lu- 
minosity is attributable to the multitudes of mi- 
nute meducew, hydre, and incipient forms of 
Marine molluscs that undergo transformations, 
some of them, from being free rangers of the 
deep, becoming ultimately fixtures for life to the 
rocks and fuci.—London Atlas. 





Roman Antiquities —F ive beautiful spear- 
heads of brass have been found near Whitting- 
ham, Northumberland ; which, according to the 
description, must be handsome specimens of Ro- 
manarms. They are in the ssion of the 


Hon. H. T. Liddell, having been discovered on 
the property of his father, Lord Ravensworth. 


HISTORICAL DISCUSSION. 

WE have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Headley. A great historian of 
the day, Guizot, thanked his reviewer for point- 
ing out his errors, and expressed the most 
lively satisfaction at having an opportunity to 
improve the future editions of his book from 
his critic’s suggestive promptings. A Re- 
viewer, in turn, who has the truth of history at 
heart, will gladly receive any similar aid from 
an historian. The author of “ Washington 
and his Generals” is, therefore, right in think- 
ing that we wish the facts of History to stand 
correct in the “ Literary World,” nor was any 
appeal necessary to our sense of justice, to 
make us welcome the correction of any fact, 
historical or otherwise, which chanced to be 
misstated in this journal. 

We must, however, invite our readers to a 
| comparison of Mr. H.’s letter with the criti- 
cisms to which it has referrence; suggesting at 
the same time the propriety of relying in such 
matters upon official documents and original 
narratives rather than upon the estimates of a 
national foe fresh from the field of struggle, or 
the uncertain conclusions of a Foreign Histo- 
rian who, besides the errors of translation and 
re-translation, is at best but a second-hand 
reporter of events. 

The reader who wishes to pursue the sub- 
ject may consult St. Clair’s Narrative with the 
accompanying documents. With regard to the 
name by which the southern part of Lake 
Champlain was known, see Pownall’s map 
of those waters (1762) or that of Medcalfe 
in Burgoyne’s Expedition. The nomencla- 
ture in these authorities seems to us the 
more significant from the fact, that by English 
writers the term “ Creek” is rarely used, as 
now in this country, for any “ big brook,” but 
applied in its proper sense, to inlets of lakes, 
arms of the sea, de. If these authorities did 
not apply the word in its proper, general sense, 
but used it with an arbitrary reference, it 
, seems to establish the historical designation of 
the waters, known to them as Wood Creek. 
A society of antiquarians might, however, pro- 
nounce differently. 





New York, Nov. 16. 
To tHe Eptror or tHe Lirerary Wor tp. 

Srr :—In the Literary World of Nov. 13, you 
reproduce an article on my ‘** Washington and 
| his Generals,” from your paper of July 10th, anda 
| portion of another of Oct. 23d, on the ground 
| that itis “due to Mr. Headley.” I preferred 
| not to have noticed these criticisms, but their 
reproduction, and, at this particular juncture, 

seems to demand areply. The matter is again 
| referred to in the last Number, under the head 
of “ Facts of History.” As it is to be supposed 
that you wish the “ facts of history” to stand 
correct in the Literary World, I presume you 
will regard it as still more ‘* due” to me to 
allow me to give the authority for “ the facts” I 
stated. 

The attack opens with the following charge : 

“ His knowledge of his subject is often very superficial, 
and evidently hastily acquired, to serve a present purpose, 
from the most common and least reliable sources.” 

The article on St. Clair is chosen as an illus- 
tration, and the following extract from my work, 
given as proof :— 

“ Nothing is known of his boyhood; but when twenty- 
one years of age he came to this country with Admiral 
Boscawen, and received an ensign’s commission in the 
British army then operating against the French in Canada. 
* He himself carried a banner in this battle’ [on the plains 
of Abraham).” 

The writer states “ here is proof enough that 
very little is known of the early life of St. Clair 
by the author of Washington and his Generals; 
and the question instantly arises has he any ex- 
cuse for such short comings, when there were 
ample authorities that could heve been con- 
sulted.” 











EEE 
Yet with all this writer’s research, he adds not 
a single fact except that St. Clair was a good 
scholar, and practised physic for a short time. 
He thus proves conclusively the assertion * that 
very little is known of the early life of St, 
Clair.” The incidents of his after career in this 
country would all have been given if he had con- 
tinued the extract from my book, instead of re- 
peating, as he did, what it contained as his own. 
With regard to the rank he obtained on joining 
the English army, it is a matter of small mo- 
ment, but it is stated in the American Military 
Biography, published by Mr. Swerds, now of the 
firm of Stanford & Swords, page 275, that “ he 
entered the royal army, and was commissioned 
as ensign,” and again that ** he was in the army 
of General Wolfe, and was in the battle carrying 
a pair of colors.” 


The following extract from my book is made 
the basis of the next charge. It refers to the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga :— 

“This was followed by a most disorderly retreat. A 
house on Mount Independence, which had been carelessly 
set on fire, revealed their flight to the British, and a hot 
pursuit was immediately commenced. Two hundred 
boats, and five armed galleys carried the stores, baggage, 
artillery, a d sick, which were hurried up Wood Creek. 
The barriers which had been erected at the mouth of the 
strean), it was supposed would arrest the progress of the 
British vessels for some time. ‘ ° . ° 3 ‘ 
The long procession of boats began by moonlight to wind 
up Wood Creek, All night long, with the still shadows 
of the boundiess forest darkening the stream, they toiled 
on, and when the unclonded san burst in splendor over 
the tree tops. the fife and drum awoke the morning echoes 
with their stirring notes, and mirth and guiety filled the 
day. But they hed scarcely reached Skeenesborough 
when the thonder of cannon and skipping of balls, in their 
midst, announced, to their astonishment, the approach of 
the enemy. Through those formidable timbers of the 
month of the creek, the British fleet had swept as if they 
had bee threads of gossamer, and passed vigorously in 
pursuit.” 

Of this the writer thus speaks :— 

“ The apirit of this description must not dull our per- 
ception to the defects of the passage as a piece of historic 
writing. These ‘two hundred boats’ must have been 
curiously constructed to have been rowed through all 
these ‘still shadows of the boundless forest,’ before 
morning, up a stream of which the entrance is from 
twenty to thirty miles distant from the fort they left at 
midnight. And then, to have glided so long over the 
smooth waters of Wood Creek, before reaching Skeenes- 
borough. Why, is not Mr. Headley as inaccurate here in 
geography as he is in history ? He seems never to have 
dreamed that Skeenesborough is the piace now called 
Whitehall—that it is in the junction of Wood Creek with 
the lake—that is at the ‘ head of navigation’—and that 
even if nature had not placed at the mouth of the creek, 
barriers as impassable as Niagara, it is so shallow, rapid, 
and turbulent a stream, that even a skiff could not live in 
any partof it for a moment. The whole story, if not 
drawn from th» author’s fancy, we have to think will rest 
hereafter solely upon his glowing periods.” 

Now, here, in the first place, I am charged 
with ignorance of geography in placing Wood 
Creek near Ticonderoga, instead of Whitehall, 
and of making it a navigable instead of an un- 
navigable stream. But Neilson, who was 
brought up on the ground of Saratoga, says, in 
his ‘“* Burgoyne’s Campaigns,” page 27 :— 

“ The passage at Ticonderoga being cleared, the ships 
of Burgoyne immediately entered Wood Creek and pro- 
ceeded with extreme rapidity in search of the Ameri- 
cans.” 

Again, Botta, in his “ History of the American 
Revolution,” in speaking of the same affair, 
says :— 

“ The general rendezvous was appointed at Skeenes- 
boreugh (now Whitehall), and the batteauz, proceeding 
under cover of the galleys,up Wood Creek, &c.""—(p. 46.) 

And again, the same writer says :— 

“ The passage being thus cleared (referring to the boom 
and bridge), the ships of Burgoyne immediately entered 
Woed Creek.” 

The truth of the matter is, the writer was un- 
fortunately ignorant ef the fact that the whole 
narrow inlet at the head of Lake Champlain 
was formerly called Wood Creek. It had also 
other names, such as South river and South 
bay, but Wood Creek was the most common. 
At the present time this name applies only to 
the small stream which empties into this inlet 
(now considered a part of the lake), at Whitehall. 
The narrative as it stands in my book precludes 
all comparison from change of names. 

The second charge implied in the above quo- 





tation, is, that I have ‘drawn upon my fancy ” 
in the description. Yet Dr. Thatcher who 
belonged to the army of St. Clair, and accom- 
panied the boats in their flight up Wood Creek, 
says in his Military Journal, page 84: ** Our 
fleet consisted of five armed galleys, 200 bat- 
teaux and boats, deeply laden with cannon, tents, 
provisions, invalids, and women. We were 
accompanied by 600 men commanded by Colonel 
Long of New Hampshire. The night was 
moonlight and pleasant—the sun burst forth in 
the morning with uncommon lustre—the day 
was fine, the water’s surface serene and un- 
ruffed. The shore on each side exhibited a 
variegated view of huge rocks, caverns, and 
cliffs, and the whole was bounded by a thick im- 
penetrable wilderness, My pen would fail in 
the attempt to describe a scene so enchantingly 
sublime. The occasion was peculiarly interest- 
ing—one could but look back with regret and 
forward with apprehension. The drum and 
fife afforded us a favorite music. Among the 
hospital stores, we found many dozen of choice 
wine, and we cheered our hearts with the nec- 
tareous contents.” 


Not on my “ glowing periods,” but on the 
testimony of unimpeachable authority and an 
eye witness, rests this description. The next 
error is thus pointed out :— 


“In the meantime,” says Mr. Headley— 
“* Prazer pressed after the army, which—St. Clair com- 
manding the van, and Francis and Seth Warner the rear 
uard—was streaming through the forest towards Hub- 
Coder. + « » + . Counting the numbers engaged, it 
{the battle of Hubbardton} was one of the most hotly 
contested and bloody combats of the revolution. . . . 
for the killed, wounded, prisoners, and missing, amounted 
to near a thousand men.’* 
* Now, ‘the army’ did not go near Hubbardton. Colo- 
nel Seth Warner, with about three hundred ‘Green Moun- 


tain Boys,’ was overtaken and defeated in that towa, with | 


a loss of some sixty men, killed and captured.” 


Now it so happens, that I do not state in m 
account that the army went to Hubbardton. I 
say, “it streamed through the forest towards 
Hubbardton,” nor do I use the phrase * battle of 
Hubbardton”—it is not in the book, The writer 
makes me assert facts I never stated, and then 
contradicts them. Still if I had said so, it would 
have been true. Gordon, in his History of the 
American Revolution, says—vol. ii., page 452— 
** Upon the army arriving at Hubdbardton, they 
were halted for near two hours.” Wilkinson, in 
his Memoirs, says—‘* The main body of the 
troops returned by an unfinished road through the 
wilderness, twenty-four miles to Hubbardton ;” 
and Thatcher, page 85, that ‘* General St. Clair, 
with his main army trom Ticonderoga, took a 
circuitous route through the woods to Hubbard- 


ton.” This critic says: ‘* now the army did not | 
go near Hubbardton:”’ and further, that but | 


300 were in the battle, and but ‘sixty men 
killed and captured” in all. American writers 
differ respecting the amount of our loss. 
kinson makes it over two hundred; Neilson 
and others over three hundred. The Americans 
evidently were unable to tell accurately the loss 
on their side, for a large number were supposed 
to have dispersed. But the British, who re- 
mained masters of the field and of the prison- 
ers, ought to have known. Burgoyne, page 33d 
of Appendix to his work, says—‘* They fled on 
all sides, leavins dead upon the field Colonel 
Francis, and many other officers, and upwards 
of two hundred men. About siz hundred were 


wounded, most of whom perished in the woods, | 


attempting te get off, and one colonel, seven 
captains, ten subalterns, and two hundred and 
ten men were made prisoners.” This makes the 
loss over a thousand. Stedman, page 325, puts 
iteven higher. I was very careful in making 
out the calculation, yet was forced, by compar- 
ing these statements with the muster-roll of the 
army before and after the battle, to say that our 
loss amounted “ to near a thousand men.” 

Botta, a neutral, and hence,an important his- 
torian, came to the same conclusion, for he says 
Vol. 1., page 458. “The Americans overpower- 
ed by numbers fled on all sides, leaving their 
brave commander with many other officers and 
two hundred soldiers dead on the field. About 


Y | no further. 
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the same number, besides Colonel Hale and 
seventeen officers of inferior rank, were made 
prisoners, Above six hundred were sup 

to be wounded, many of whom, deprived of all 
succor, perished inthe woods.” To avoid, how- 
ever, all cavil, I said “killed, wounded, and 
missing.” Of this there never before to my 
knowledge was a doubt expressed. The story I 
relate of Mr. Sargent, Adjutant General to St. 
Clair, is dismissed with a sneer as unworthy 
of credit A gentleman of eminence and well- 
|known in New York, and whose paper on St. 
Clair, was read last winter before the Historical 
|S: ciety, and by it ordered to be printed, was 
;my authority. In answer to an inquiry respect- 
‘ing the anecdote, he says: ‘*It came to me 
/from a vener ble relative, now no more, who 
had it from Sargent, his intimate personal friend. 
| Of its truth I never had and have not now the 
| slightest shadow of a doubt. I noticed at the 
‘time the denial of its accuracy in the Literary 
| World. It is possible that my relative may 
| have been inaccurate as to the place (Mount 
| Vernon); as to the facts, I have, as | said before, 
|not the shadow of a doubt of their accuracy. 
Sargent and his friend belonged toa class of men, 
| now not so numerous as formerly, to whom the 
| shadow of dishonor never attached.” I have no 
| doubt of its correctness. 

With regard to the last extract—the poverty 
of St. Clair is too well known to require author- 
ity—the confusion of names may have misled 
writers as to the place of his death. I found in 
the biography of him in the National Portrait 
Gallery, the following statement: ‘ He died at 











Laurel Hill, near Philadelphia, August 31, 1818, 
| in the Sith year of his age ”—also in the Ameri- | 
/can Biographical Dictionary of Rev. Dr. Allen, | 
| President of Bowdoin College, the statement 


7 


“he died at Laurel Hill, Pennsylvania, August | 


3lst, 1818, aged 84 years.” I naturally looked | 


} 


As an author, I of course am sub- | 
ject to criticism, It has been my purpose not to | 
| reply to it; nor should I now, had not the repro- 
duction of these in the Literary World, at the | 
| present time and with so much authority, made | 
silence on my part equivalent to a confession of | 


their correctness. Many papers in various parts | 


| of the country would so consider it, and a work 





| that has caused me great labor and research, be 
| looked upon by some with distrust. 
In conclusion, in reply to the intimation that | 
| nothing but “ingenious malignity or perverse | 
| stupidity’ could have inferred intentional injus- | 
| tice or party feeling in your contributors, let me | 
| call your attention to the following extract from | 
| the review in the Literary World, of October 23, | 
of Carey & Hart’s book. In comparing the two | 
works, the writer says: 
| “The first distinction between ‘Washington and his | 
Generals by J. T. Headley’ and ‘ Washington and the | 
Generals of the Revolution,’ is the obvious one in regard | 


sketches of sizteen officers—the latter of sizty-four gene- | 
| rals—comprising nearly, if not quite all, who held commis- 
sious in our army.” 

Here statistics are given, numbers specified, 
and placed in italics. After careful counting, 
my work is declared to contain but sixteen 
sketches, while the other embraces sixty-four, 
Yet the truth is, there are in my book sketches | 





of twenty-nine major-generals alone, to say 
nothing of other * officers,” long and short, 
making the number in all over forty. Now, was 
this miscount unintentional, and ought I so to 
have regarded it? 

Respectfully yours, J. T, Heapuey. 

Nore.—The error which Mr. Headley points out in the 
concluding paragraphs of the above communication, arose 
from a simple act of carelessness or stupidity in counting 
his lists of illustrated Lives, which are eight in each 
volume, and which, in one volume before us, are given on 
a different page from that on which his Table of Contents 
is placed. 

We need hardly say that we would cheerfully have 
corrected this blunder had our attention been called 
to it by the author at the time ; nor assure our readers, 
that our editorial nodding (unlike Lord Burleigh’s nod in 
the play) had no “deep meaning under it."—Ed, Lit. 
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Glimpses of Books. 

A RARE book, called the Index Sanitatis, 
awe a Doctor of Medicine, named Be. 
gardi, and published at Worms in 1539, con- 
tains a passage in whieh mention is made of a 
famous adept in occult science, named Faust. 
Many, it seems, complained that they were 
cheated by this notable necromancer, but of 
his destruction of the devil Begardi evidently 
knows nothing. Far more explicit is a book 
by John Gast, a Protestant clergyman, Con- 
vivales Sermones, in which, certainly as early 
as 1548, there are two distinct stories about 
Faust, a translation of one of which we give 
from the London Atlas :— i 


“Or tHe NecroMancer Faust.—Once he 
put up at a rich convent to pass the night there. 
A brother sets before him common, weak, not 
very agreeable wine. Faust asks him to give 
him out of another cask better wine, such as he 
was in the habit of giving to persons of rank. 
The brother said,‘ I have not the keys. The 
prior is asleep, and I dare not awake him.’ 
Faust replies, ‘ The keys lie in that corner ; take 
them, open the cask on the left, and bring me a 
draught.’ The brother refuses; he has no per- 
mission from the prior to give other wine to the 
guests, When Faust hears this, he says,‘In a 
short time thou wilt see wonders, thou inhospi- 
table brother! Early in the morning he depart- 
ed full of bitterness, without taking leave, and 
sent into the convent a raging devil, which made 
a noise | and night, and set all in commotion, 
both in the church and in the rooms of the 
monks, so that whatever they did they could get 
no rest. At last they held a consultation whe- 
ther they should leave the convent or utterly 
destroy it. They, therefore, told their misfor- 
tune to the Count Palatine. He took the con- 
vent under his own protection by expelling the 
monks, to whom he yearly allowed what was 
necessary, keeping the rest for himself. Some 
maintain that, even now, if monks enter the 
convent, such a tumuit arises that the residents 
have no rest, Such things can the devil bring 
about.” 

Origin oF THE Pickwick Papers.—lIn the 
course of the last dozen years, says Mr. Dickens 
in the preface to the new edition of his works, | 
have seen various accounts of the origin of these 
Pickwick Papers; which have, at all events, 
possessed—for me—the charm of perfect novel- 
ty. As I may infer, from the occasional appear- 
ance of such histories, that my readers have an 
interest in the matter, I will relate how they 
came into existence. I was a young man of 
three-and-twenty, when the present publishers, 


Wil- | to the scope of the respective works. ‘The former contains | attracted by some pieces | was at that time writ- 


ing in the Morning Chronicle newspaper (of 
which one series had lately been collected and 
published in two volumes, illustrated by my 
esteemed friend Mr. George Cruikshank), waited 
upon me to propose a something that should be 
published in shilling numbers—then only known 
to me, or I believe, to anybody else, by a dim 


‘recollection of certain interminable novels in 


that form, which used, some five-and-twenty 
years ago, to be carried about the country by 
pedlars, and over some of which I remember to 
have shed innumerable tears, before I served my 
apprenticeship to life. When I opened my door 
in Furnival’s Inn, to the managing partner who ; 
represented the firm, I recognised in him the 
person from whose hands I had bought, two or 
three years previously, and whom I had never 
seen before or since, my first copy of the maga- 
zine in which my first effusion—dropped 
stealthily one evening at twilight, with fear and 
trembling, into a dark office, up a dark court, in 
Fleet street—appeared in all the glory of print; 
on which occasion by-the-by—how well I re- 
collect it !—I walked down to Westminster Hall, 
and turned into it for half an hour, because my 
eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride, that 
they could not bear the street, and were not fit 
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tobe seen there. J told my visitor of the coin- 
cidence, which we both hailed as a good omen ; 
and so fell to business. The idea propounded 
to me was that the monthly something should 
be a vehicle for certain plates to be executed 
by Mr. Seymour, and there was a_ notion, 
either on the part of that admirable humorous 
artist, or of my Visitor (I forget which), that a 
«Nimrod Club,” the members of which were 
to go out shooting, fishing, and so forth, and get- 
ting themselves into difficulties through their 
want of dexterity, would be the best means of 
introducing these. I objected, on consideration, 
that although born and partly bred in the country 
[ was no great sportsman, except in regard of all 
kinds of locomotion ; that the idea was not novel, 
and had been already much used; that it would 
be infinitely better for the plates to arise natur- 
ally out of the text; and that I should like to 
take my own way, with a freer range of English 
scenes and people, and was afraid | should ulti- 
mately do so in any case, whatever course I might 
prescribe to myself at starting. My views being 
deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick, and 
wrote the first number ; from the proof sheets of 
which Mr. magne made his drawing of the 
club, and that happy portrait of its founder, by 
which he is always recognised, and which may 
be saidto have made hima reality. I connected 
Mr. Pickwick with a club, because of the origi- 
nal suggestion, and [ put in Mr. Winkle ex- 
pressly for the use of Mr. Seymour. We started 
with a number of twenty-four pages instead of 
thirty-two, and four illustrations in leu of a 
couple. Mr. Seymour’s sudden and lamented 
death before the second number was published 
brought about a quick decision upon a point 
already in agitation ; the number became one of 
thirty-two pages with two illustrations, and re- 
mained so totheend. My friends told me it was 
a low, cheap form of publication, by which I 
should ruin all my rising hopes ; and how right 
my friends turned out to be, everybody now 
knows. ‘“ Boz,” my signature in the Morning 
Chronicle, appended to the monthly cover of this 
book, and retained long afterwards, was the nick- 
name of my pet child, a younger brother, whom 
1 had dubbed Moses, in honor of the Vicar of 
Wakefield; which being facetiously pronounced 
through the nose, became Boses, and being short- 
ened, became Boz. ‘* Boz” was a very familiar 
household word to me long before | was an au- 
thor, and so I came to adopt it. 


SHetury 1n BoyHoop.—Shelley was at this 
time tall for his age, slightly and delicately built, 
and rather narrow-chested, with a complexion 
fair and ruddy, a face rather long than oval. 
His features, not regularly handsome, were set 
off by a profusion of silky brown hair, that curled 
naturally. The expression of countenance was 
one of exceeding sweetness and innocence. His 
blue eyes were very large and prominent, con- 
sidered by phrenologists to indicate a great apti- 
tude for verbal memory. They were at times, 
when he was abstracted, as he often was in con- 
templation, dull, and, as it were, insensible to 
external objects; at others, they flashed with the 
fire of intelligence. His voice was soft and low, 
but broken in its tones—when anything much 
interested him, harsh and immodulated; and 
this peculiarity he never lost. As is recorded of 
Thomson, he was naturally calm ; but when he 
heard of or read of some flagrant act of injustice, 
oppression, or cruelty, then indeed the sharpest 
marks of horror and indignation were visible in 
his countenance. —Medwin. 

Suettey Reapinc.—Shelley was an inde- 
fatigable student, frequently devoting to his 
books ten or twelve hours of the day and part of 
the night. The absorption of his ideas by read- 
ing was become in hima curious phenomenon. 
He took in seven or eight lines at a glance, and 
his mind seized the sense with a velocity equal 
to the twinkling of aneye. Often would a single 
word enable him at once to comprehend the 
meaning of the sentence. His memory was pro- 
digious. He with the same fidelity assimilated, 








to use a medical term for digestion, the ideas | he adduced as among various ‘ mean and un- 
acquired by reading and those which he derived “worthy comparisons, whereby to show that 
from reflection or conversation, In short, he | though the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity’ 
possessed the memory of places, words, things, far exceeds our reason, there want not natural 
and figures, Not only did he call up objects at | instances to illustrate it. But, he adds most 
will, but revived them in the mind, in the same | properly, that we should neither ‘say nor think 
situations, and with the lights and colors in aught of God in this kind,’ without a preface of 
which they had appeared to him at particular | reverence and asking pardon ; ‘ for it is suffi- 
moments. He collected not only the gist of the | cient for us and most suitable to the mystery, so 
thoughts in the book wherefrom they were taken, to conceive, so to discourse of God, as He him- 
but even the disposition of his soul at the time. | self has been pleased to make himself known to 
hus, by an unheard-of faculty and privilege, he | us in his Word.’ 
could retrace the progress and the whole course! “ If all theologians had been as wise, as hum- 
of his imagination, from the most anciently ble, and as devout as Adam Littleton, from how 
sketched idea down to its last development.— | many heresies and evils might Curisiendom have 
Medwin. |been spared.”"—Review of the Doctor in the 
| London Atlas. 
Every Maw unis own Dovusie.—Discussing | 
the question (which has more purpose in it than) AN OLD MonxisH Srory.—There was an 
shows itself to the light) whether a man and him- | Abbot of S. Salvador de Villar who lived in 
self be two, our erudite Doctor quotes the eccen- | times when piety flourished, and Saints on earth 
tric Duchess of Newecastle’s dogma, that one | €®joyed a visible communion with heaven. This 
mind cannot perceive another—that is, that it is | oly man used in the intervals of his liturgical 
impossible for one person to thoroughly under- | duties to recreate himself by walking in a pine 
stand the nature of another—by reason of the | forest near his monastery,employing his thoughts 
mixture of mind and matter ; and then goes on to | the while in divine meditations. One day when 
say :— | thus engaged during his customary walk, a bird 
“< So far however the beautiful and fanciful as |i" size and appearance resembling a blackbird 
well as fantastic Duchess is right, that the more jalighted before him on one of the trees, and 
congenial the disposition of two persons who | gan so sweet a song, that in the delight of 
stand upon the same intellectual level, the bet- | listening the good Abbot lost all sense of time 
ter they understand each other. The lower any | 2d place, and all earthly things, remaining mo- 
one is sunk in animal life the less is he capable | tionless and in ecstasy. He returned not to the 
of appreciating the motives and views of those | Convent at his accustomed hour, and the monks 
who have cultivated the better part of their) supposed that he had withdrawn to some secret 
| solitude ; and would resume his office when his 


nature.” 

Here the whole philosophy of the question is at | intended devotion there should have been com- 
once resolved into sympathy, or equality of intel- | pleted. So longa time elapsed without his re- 
lectual power. But the blending of two charac- | 4ppearance that it was necessary to appoint a 
ters in one remains yet to be investigated :— | substitute for him pro tempore ; his disappear- 

“It is a maxim of Bayle’s, ‘qu'il n’y a point | ance and the forms observed upon this occasion 
de grand esprit dans le caractére du quel il | %¢ing duly registered. Seventy years passed by, 
n’entre un peu de folie.’ And he named Dioge- | during all which time no one who entered the 
nes as one proof of this. Think indeed some- | pine forest ever lighted upon the Abbot, nor did 
what more than a little upon the words folly and | he think of anything but the bird before him, nor 
philosophy, and if you can see any way into a| hear anything but the song which filled his soul 
mist, or a stone wall, you will perceive that the | with contentment, nor eat, nor drink, nor sleep, 
same radicals are found in both.” nor feel either want,or wearisomeness,or exhaus- 

The Marquis de Custine affords another illus- | tion. ‘The bird at length ceased to sing and took 
tration :— | flight; and the Abbot then, as if he had remain- 

“The Marquis de Custine, in a book which in | ed there only a few minutes, returned to the 
all its parts, wise or foolish, strikingly character- | Monastery. He marvelled as he approached at 
izes its author, describes himself thus :—‘ J’ai un | Certain alterations about the place, and_ still 
mélange de gravité et de lézéreté qui m’ empé- | More when, upon entering the house, he knew 
chera de devenir autre chose qu’un vieil enfant | 200¢ of the brethren whom he saw, nor did any 
bien triste. Si je suis destiné 4 éprouver de | °D¢ appear to know him. The matter was soon 
grands malheurs, j’aurai l'occasion de remercier | explained, his name being well known, and the 
Dieu de m’avoir fait naitre avec cette disposition | ™@nner of his disappearance matter of tradition 
ala fois sérieuse et frivole; le sérieux m/’aidera | 45 well as record : miracles were not so uncom- 
& me passer du monde—l'enfantillage & sup- mon then as to render any proof of identity ne- 
porter le douleur C'est quoi il reussit mieux | C&S#ry, and they proposed to reinstate him in 
que la raison.’ ” his office. But the holy man was not to remain 

Adam Littleton is cited in evidence to the | 4 S9joUrner upon earth: so he exhorted them 
same point, confirmed by the confession of the | ‘0 live in peace with one another, and in the fear 
Doctor to the intimate union in himself of the | &f God, and in the strict observance of their rule, 
gravilé and the légéreté :— and to let him end his days in quietness ; and in 

“In the passage quoted from Adam Littleton | 2 few days, even as he expected, it came to pass, 
in the preceding chapter, that good old divine in- and he fell asleep in the Lord --Zhe Doctor, 
quired whether a man and himself were two. A vol. vil. 
Moorish prince in the most extravagant of 
Dryden’s extravagant tragedies (they do not de- 
serve to be called romantic), agrees with him, 
and exclaims to his confidential friend, 

‘ Assist me, Zulema, if thou wouldst be 
The friend thou seem'st, assist ime against me.’”’ 

‘* Machiavel says of Cosmo de Medici that 

whoever considered his gravity and his levity, 


EnGuisu Suips In Epwarp Turrp’s Time. 
** The galley *‘ La Phelipe,’ probably the Phi- 
lippa, and named after the Queen, had only one 
mast, Which cost 10/.; and one yard, which cost 
3/. One‘ lof’ and one bowsprit cost 2/. 3s. 4d. 
Her cordage included shrouds, ‘ hevedropes,’ 
* back-stays,’ ‘ stays,’ ‘uptyes,’ ‘running-tyes,’ 


et : : g-ty 
might say there were two distinct persons in |‘crane-liue,’ ‘hawsers, ‘cables,’ * winding- 
him ” ropes, ‘swing-ropes,’ ‘seasings,  ‘ truss- 


But Adam Littleton goes a little further, and 
with some ingenuity contends for the presence 
of three selfs in one individual :— 

“ In another sermon Adam Littleton says that 
‘ every man is made of three Egos, and has three 
Selfs in him; and that this ‘appears in the 
reflection of Conscience upon actions of a du- 
bious nature ; whilst one Self accuses, another 
Self defends, and the third Self passes judgment 
upon what has been so done by the man! This 


ropes,’ ‘ tow-rope,’ * Veering-ropes,’ * boy-ropes,’ 
‘ sheets,’ * yard-ropes,’ ‘ bow-lines,’ and a * sound- 
ing-line.’ She had one large anchor weighing 
1,100 pounds of Spanish iron, and five smaller 
anchors; which cost altogether 23/. 10s. 3d. 
Her sail contained 640 ells, which was dyed red. 
To this sail * wynewews’ were attached, which 
were dyed black, and contained 22v ells of cloth ; 
and the sail had a ‘ leechrope,’ a ‘ bolt-rope,’ 
eight ‘ reef-ropes,’ and ‘ribondes,’ Sixty ells of 
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canvas were purchased to double the sail, which 
was made under the superintendence of the mas- 
ter and constable of the galley; and it was sewn 
by twenty-four women, She had twenty-four 
* skalters,’ eighty oars, and two ‘ rafters,’ and an 
entire covering of cloth, called a ‘pannel,’ in 
which were 576 ells, and was dyed red, Two 
* leopards’ (lions of England) adorned the gal- 
ley, being placed on the ‘ stamps,’—-probably on 
two posts near the stern. Instead of a pump, 
water was ejected from the galley by a ‘ wind- 
ing-balies,’ into which the water was put by two 
*spoujours.” The vessel was ‘purified’ or 
cleansed by twenty-four tunnels, or ‘ tynels.’ 
Her sides were greased, and her bottom paid 
with a mixture of pitch, tar, oil, and rosin. A 
piece of timber for her ‘ rother,’ or rudder, cost 
2s,; and 200 pounds of Spanish iron was bought 
*to make two chains for her rudder’; which 
prove that she had only one rudder, and that it 
must have been fixed to her stern. She was 
ecaulked with ‘ mosso,’ possibly moss and hair. 
The artificers employed in building this galley 
were her master-carpenter, who was paid 6d. a 
day; other carpenters, who received 5d. ; clink- 
erers, at 4d.; holderers, at 3d.; and servants or 
attendants on these workmen, at 24d. a day.”— 
Sir Harris Nicolas’ History of the Royal 
Navy. 

Tue Mariner’s Compass. —Though no- 
where mentioned by its modern name, there are 
undoubtedly a few notices of the compass in the 
naval accounts of Edward the Third’s reign. 
The loadstone was then termed the “ sailstone,” 
or ** adumante,” and the comy‘ass itself * sailing 
needles and dial.” In 1345a “ sailing-piere,” or 
stone, was supplied to the “ Plenty,” of Hull; 
and in June, 1338, ‘two sailing needles and a 
dial” formed part of the stores of the barge 
** Mary” of the Tower. But the most remark- 
able entrics are in the accounts of the clerk of 
the King’s ship the “ George,” in 1345. After 
stating that he had purchased at Sluys, in Flan- 
ders, sixteen ‘‘horologes,” probably hour- 
glasses, and paid for repairing “ diverse instru- 
ments pertaining to a ship,” it is said that he had 
spent six shillings for *‘ twelve stones called ada- 
mants, called sail-stones.”—Jb. 


Suetiey’s Lisrary in Irary.—Shelley’s 
library was a very limited one. He used to say 
that a good library consisted not of many books, 
but a few chosen ones: and asking him what he 
considered such, he said, ‘‘I’ll give you my list 
—catalogue it can’t be called: the Greek Plays, 
Plato, Lord Bacon’s Works, Shakspeare, the Old 
Dramotists, Milton, Goethe and Schiller, Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccacio, and Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini,—not forgetting Calderon ; and last, 
yet first, the Bible.” I do not mean that this 
was all hiscollection. He had read few English 
works of the day; scarcely a novel, except Wal- 
ter Scott's, for whose genius he had sovereign 
respect, and Anastasius, by which he thought 
Lord Byron profited in his Don Juan; and the 
Promessi Sposi. In speaking of Hope and Man- 
zoni, he said, ** that one good novel was enough 
for any man to write, and thought both judicious 
in not risking their fame by a second attempt.” — 
Medwin. 


Howrr’s Journat—(From Berford & Co., 
Astor House.)—The last number received is 
enlivened with some capital Wood Engravings. 
We quote the following communication from 
the last page as well worthy of attention :— 


** Hints ror a CopyriGut Bint, EMBRAC- 
ING THE Mutua. INTERESTS oF AUTHORS 
AND Pusiic.—Bristol, September 10.—Sir,— 
Allow me to ask if you have ever given the 
Copyright Laws your serious consideration ? 
For some few years past I have come to the con- 
clusion that we are altogether wrong, and that 
both authors and the public are losing. 

“ Ist. The author has an equitable claim to a 
perpetual beneficial interest in his works. 





** 2d. The public interest requires that they 
should have the benefit ot free competition. 

** Now, to reconcile this, I would allow any 
work to be printed by anybody, in any size or 
style, and at any price, and in any numbers, 
provided that the publisher gave notice to Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and deposited at the time of such 
notice — per cent. on the seLunG price of the 
whole edition for the author ; the title-sage to 
bear the number printed. One effect of this 
would be to make the retail trade honest. 
There would be less nominal profit, but there 
would be no taking off ten or fifteen per cent. 
over the counter, Publishers might quarrel and 
compete, but the author would quietly receive 
his toll to begin with, his fair and honest share, 
and the public would be well served. 

* You may ask, ‘ How would authors come 
before the public ? Why, in this way. Jour- 
nals would be started to receive the first editions 
of our authors, and a great sale they would na- 
turally have ; and what an advantage it would 
be for an author to get a copy in print for super- 
vision and revise! He would naturally request 
sublishers to wait for his emendations. Cheat- 
ing could not be practised—it should be a felony; 
and it would be so open to printers and binders, 
that no one could venture on it. Every printer 
might be required to file the certificate of the 
payment, and to be finable for working without 
it. 


** T wish you would turn these few hints over 
in your mind, and, if you approve them, work 
them up in your own way. 

“ Ll am, very respectfully, your obliged, 
“é J Ww. 
* Wittiam Howirt, Ese.” 


Tae New Rorary-Heew Boor —Mr. Gray, 
bootmaker, of New Oxford Street, has discovered 
a means of relieving physical pain, in an im- 
provement, ingenious if not very important, 
applied to the heel of the boot. <A limping gait, 
or sprained ancle, has been sometimes the con- 
sequence of the high heel of the boot wearing 
away on one side by uneven treading, its repairs 
being neglected; the uneasiness of locomotion 
under such circumstances all must have felt, 
except, perhaps, the very, very rich, who 
haven’t feelings like ordinary people. Mr. 
Gray’s invention imparts a rotary motion to this 
part of the boot, so that when the boot is worn 
down unevenly, it can (being movable) be easily 
twisted round, and the other side offered to 
wear and tear, thus producing another level or 
equal surface. The patent rotary-heel boot is 
not more expensive than the ordinary Welling- 
ton with the fixed heel.— Douglas Jerrold. 


Cuemicat THeory or SwepenporG.—Un- 
like the chemists of our day, he made no doubt 
that chemistry in its inmost bosom was amenable 
to the laws of mechanics, and that there was 
nothing necessarily mysterious in it—nothing 
occult,—nothing but a peculiar portion of the 
ubiquitous clockwork of space and time His 
theory was this—that roundness is the form 
adapted to motion ; that the particles of fluids, 
and specifically of water, are round hollow 
spherules, with a subtle matter, identical with 
ether or caloric, in their interiors and inter- 
stices; that the crust, or crustal portion, of each 
particle, is itself formed of lesser particles, and 
these again of lesser, and so forth ; water being 
in this way the sixth dimension, or the result of 
the sixth grouping of the particles; that the in- 
terstices of the fluids furnish the original mound 
of the solids; and the rows of the crustal par- 
ticles, forced off one by one by various agencies, 
furnish the matter of the same ; that after solid 
particles are thus cast in their appropriate 
moulds, their fracture, aggregation, the filling 
in of their pores and interstices by lesser par- 
ticles, and a number of other and accidental con- 
ditions, provide the units of the multiform sub- 
stances of which the mineral system is compos- 
ed. According to this theory, then, there is but 
one substance in the world, namely, the first ; 





— 
the difference of things is difference of form ; 
there are no positive, but only relative atoms; 
no metaphysical, but only real elements ; more- 
over, the heights of chemical doctrine can > 
scaled by rational induction alone, planted on 
the basis of analysis, synthesis, and observation. 
The Newton of chemistry has not yet arisen, but 
when he does appear, who but Swedenborg 
shall be recognised as its Copernicus ?’— Garth 
Witkinson. 

First Use or Cannon on Surp Boarp.— 
It is manifest from these records that cannon 
formed part of the armament of many ships as 
early as, probably a few years before, 1338 : that 
about 1372, guns and gunpowder were com- 
monly used ; that some guns were made of iron, 
some of brass, and others of copper; that there 
was a kind of handgun as well as large cannon ; 
and that gunpowder was formed of the same ele- 
ments, and made in nearly the same manner as 
at present. 

Among the stores of the hulk * Christopher 
of the Tower,” in June, 1338, were three iron 
cannon with five chambers, a handgun, some 
article of iron, of which the name is obliterated, 
for the cannon, and three old stone-bags ; no 
donbt bags to hold shot. The barge called the 
** Mary of the Tower,” had an iron cannon with 
two chambers, and another of brass with one 
chamber; and a ship called a ** carak” had one 
cannon. ‘Two iron cannons, ** without stuff,” 
are also mentioned ; and in the King’s private 
wardrobe were two great guns of copper. Guns 
had, in some instances, handles ; for among the 
King’s expenses between 1372 and 1374, were 
payments for “ helvyng” eight guns. There 
are also numerous entries in the naval accounts 
for those years relating to gunpowder and shot 
for guns, of which the following are the most 
material :—a small barrel of gunpowder, a quar- 
ter full; one hundred and eighty-four pounds of 
powder for guns, made from one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds of saltpetre and forty-nine | 
pounds of live sulphur; and also two hundred 
and forty-two pounds of pure live sulphur. 
Payments occur to workmen for making powder 
and pellets of lead for guns at the Tower of 
London. There were purchased coal and five 
hundred of “ talwode” for casting the lead and 
drying the powder; four trays of wood, and 
brazen pots and dishes, for drying the powder 
over the fire and by the sun; also leather bags 
to hold the same powder; two brass mortars, 
three iron pestles; twelve iron spoons to make 
leaden bullets; ten moulds of laton, to make the 
same; one pair of scales to weigh the powder; 
thirty small barrels, with hasps and staples, to 
hold the bullets; thirty small hanging locks for 
the said thirty barrels; two hundred and twenty 
pounds of saltpetre; two ‘ sarces;” eighteen 
bellows ; earthen pots and we to dry the pow- 
der by the fire and sun; and willows for making 
charcoal.--/Vicholas’s ** Royal Navy.” 








Miscellanp. 

A Brstiocrapnicat Curiosity.—A volume, 
which is probably the rarest if not the most 
curious and interesting printed book in ex- 
istence, either in this country or ae 


erence recently in London, by 
utnam, for an American gentleman. 
the Bretia Pavurerum, a specimen of the 
Block Books—* the connecting links between 
Manuscripts and Typography.” The rarity 
and interest of these block books are well 
known to bibliographers. The following is 
Horne’s account of them :— 


*‘ Although the invention of paper, in the 
close of the thirteenth, or early in the fourteenth 
century, rendered the transcription of books less 
expensive, yet their cost necessarily placed them 
out of the reach of the middling and lower 
classes, who (it is well known) were immersed 
in the deepest ignorance. Means, however, 
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as they are terme! by Bibliographers, 
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were subsequently devised, in order to convey a| his father, and to whom his grandfather owed icati 
rude idea of the leading facets of Scripture, by | his title, often engaged him, when dining, as he Recent Publications. 
means of the Block Books or Books .f Images, | occasionally did in St. James’s Square, to turn E li ye : > 
his thoughts towards politics. ‘ You cannot ebangeline, @ Tale of Acadia. Boston : 


« The manufaciurers of playing cards, which 
were first invented aud painted in the fourteenth 
century, hat in the following century begun to 
engrave on wood the images of the saints, to 
which they afterwards added some verses or 
sentences analogous to the subject. As the art 
of engraving on wood proceeded, its professors 
at length composed historical subjects (chiefly if 
not entirely) taken from the Scriptures, with a 
text or explanation engraved on the same blocks. 
These form the Boo's of Images or Block Books: 
they were printed from wooden blocks; one side 
of the leaf only is impressed, and the correspond- 
ing text is placed below, beside, or proceeding 
out of the mouth of the figures introduced. 

“ Of all the Xylographie works, that is, such 
as are printed from wooden blocks, the Biblia 
Pauperum is, perhaps, the rarest as well as the 
most ancient; it is a manual, or kind of cate- 
chism of the Bible, for the use of young per 
sons and of the common people, whence it de- 


rives its name—Biblia Pauperum, the Bible of 


the Poor ; who were thus enabled to acquire, at 
a comparatively low price, an imperfect know- 
ledge of some of the events recorded in the 
Scriptures. 


“ Being much in use, the few copies of it} 


which are at present to be found in the libraries 
of the curious, are, for the most part, either mu- 
tilated or ina bad condition. The extreme rarity 
of this book, and the circumstances under 


which it was produced, concur to impart a high | ;o.09° of the tribe is and has been the parish of 


of interest to it.”"—Jntrod. to the SS 
vol. il. 

Rare, however, as are the Latin editions of 
this work, they are all of frequent occurrence 
when compared with this German translation, 
of which no other copy besides the present is 
known to exist, with the exception of that in 
the Ducal Library of Saxe-Gotha (and a frag- 
ment in the Library at Wolfenbuttel). Both 
copies have the cuts colored ; but in this copy 
there is one peculiarity which greatly enhances 
its value—it has a duplicate page uncolored. 
It is a small quarto volume, in wonderful pre- 
servation, containing about twenty leaves. It 
was printed in the year 1470. This identical 
volume produced, at a sale in Paris in 1825, 
the sum of 3020 frances, and has now been re- 
purchased for £110, say five hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


A Clipping for the English Newspapers 
(which will see something fresh in the whole 
thing) :— 

SHooTine 1n THE Strreets.—The practice 
which has obtained to a considerable extent 
among the police, of firing pistols at random, 
when in pursuit of thieves or other trans¢res- 
sors of the law, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. While pursuing the purloiner of some 
penen from a market wagon on Tuesday night 
ast, a watchman fired his pistol near the corner 
of Third and Broadway, the ball from which, 
the Chronicle states, entered the window of the 
sleeping apartment of a gentleman residing in 
the neighborhood, passed directly over the bed 
where he and his wife were asleep, and buried 
itself in a door on the opposite side of the room. 
Our watchmen, if they deem it necessary to fire 
at all to frighten fugitives (for we believe that is 
their sole reason for so doing), should be very 
oareful to elevate their pistols perpendicularly, 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 

ADVANTAGE oF PoxiTics OVER LITERATURE 
as A CarnEER.—The Duke of Norfolk appears 
to have been friendly to Sheiby ; noticing him 
after his marriage and the alienation of his 
father. There is great shrewdness and aristo- 
cratic view in this advice which he gave on 
politics, as quoted in Medwin’s book : 

“The Duke of Norfolk, who was a friend of 











direct your attention too early to them,’ said the 
Duke : ‘ they are the proper career of a young 
man of ability and of your station in life : that 
career is most advantageous, because it is a 
monopoly. A little success in that line goes 
far, since the number of competitors is limited ; 
and of those who are admitted to the contest, 
the greater part are wholly devoid of talent, or 
too indolent to exert themselves. So many are 
excluded, that of the few who are permitted to 
enter it is diffieult to find any that are not 
utterly unfit for the ordinary service of the 
State It is not so in the church; it is not so at 
the bar. There all may offer themselves. In 
letters, your chance of success is sti}l worse : 
there none can win gold, and all may try to gain 
reputation ; it is a struggle for glory ; the com- 
petition is infinite; there are no bounds; that is 
a Spacious field indeed, a sea without a shore.’ ” 


Demisr oF THE Gipsy Crown.—Will Faa, 
the Gipsy King, died at Kirk-Yetholm last week, 
the old man having attained his 96th year. He 
is the last of the F'aa tribe, and his successor, 
who is named Blyth, lacking the blood royal, at 
least by direct transmission, will wield the 
sceptre by sufferance. [aa kept his crown 
tolerably unsullied, having never been in gaol 
during his long lite, and he was as proud of his 
pedigree as if he had all the blood of the How- 
ards purpling in his veins, The great Scotch 


Yetholm, but the race is gradually dying out, or 
assimilating with other classes, and, in a short 
time, will live only in the pages of ** Guy Man- 
nering.” Derncleugh has some attraction in 
the pages of the novel, but seen in Yetholm 
selling pottery, and making horn spoons, the 
Egyptian visages lose their romance, and share 
the common fate of all enchantment when di- 
vested of distance.—London Atlas, 


A Roman sword-vlade, in a beautiful state of 
preservation, has been dug up in Bath, at the 
gas station. it is of brass, the metal beautifully 
tempered to almost the fineness of steel, and 
bears evidence of having been richly plated with 
gold. It is about sixteen inches in length, and, 
save one indentation of the edge, caused by the 
implement of the workman who turned it up, 
is as perfect, from hilt to point, as when it first 
left the hand of the artificer. The gentleman 
in whose possession it is intends to present it to 
the Archeological Society.—Jb. 


Tue Baron AuLexanpER Von Humsouprt, 
who has entirely recovered from his severe ill- 
ness, and again enjoys good health and his usual 
vigor of constitution, entered his SUth year on 
the 14th Sept. His birthday was celebrated 
With quiet festivity. On the 1Sth he was at the 
meeting of physicians, naturalists, and literati, 
which took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, where his 
presence excited the liveliest emotion among 
the numerous learned and scientific men there 
asembled. The energetic veteran, whose elas- 
ticity of mind is quite unimpaired, is about to 

roceed to Paris to supervise the l*rench trans- 
(cio and publication of his second volume of 
Cosmos.—London Lit. Gaz. 


Tue CANAL THROUGH THE IsTHMUS OF 
Svez.—Mr. Negrelli, accompanied by several 
engineers, will sail for Egypt, trom Trieste, ina 
few weeks, in order to commence the works of 
the canal through the Isthmus of Suez, in con- 
junction with England and France. The Aus- 
trian government has made it a primary stipula- 
tion that Mr. Negrelli shall quit the service of 
the state, in order that the undertaking shall 
bear nothing of an official character, in the event 
of any question arising with the Pasha of 
Egypt.—London Lit. Gaz. 





W. D. Ticknor. 


Proresson LonGFELLOW’s new Poem is a 
very pleasing and classic production, modelled 
like Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, on the 
hexameter model of Greek and Roman epic 
verses. ‘Tastfulness and scholastic fancy, and 
an ear finely attuned to the most delicate and 
artful harmonies, distinguish this elegant pro- 
duction, and give it a place beside the similar 
earlier attempts of the writer, ¢. g. his graceful 
version of Tigner’s Children, of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and the picturesque description of scenes 
in Germany, quaint old cities and rich cathe- 
drals of the middle ages. 


Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron, 
New York: Appleton. 

Tis is the latest edition of Byron’s complete 
works, a facsimile, we believe, of Galignani’s 
first edition. Expensive and elaborate publica- 
tions like this do honor to the trade ; and, being 
issued at this season, form the best and most 
appropriate book presents for the coming holi- 
days, 

As a poet of passion, Byron undoubtedly takes 
the highest rank among English Bards of this 
century, while his satiric wit gives him the first 
place also among the poetical satirists of the 
age. Making all due allowance for extravagance 
and the other prominent defects of his Muse, 
Byron has left poems and passages of genuine 
and irresistible power and pathos, though he 
certainly failed as a dramatist, and has written a 
goodly quantity of “‘ balams” in the printer’s 
dialect. 

The beautiful reprint by the Messrs. Harper 
of the edition of Thomson’s Seasons, illustrated 
by seventy-six delicate designs by the Etching 
Club, is almost equal to the original, which is 
certainly saying a great deal, for these editions 
of Thomson and Goldsmith, by this Association, 
are most choice and beautiful. It is an evidence 
of the growth of good taste in the reading com- 
munity, the demand for these classical works, 
which we hope may prove, as they doubtless, 
will, unusually acceptable, 


MceMurtie’s Scientific Lexicon. Philadel- 
phia; E C. & J. Biddle. 12mo. pp. 246. 

Tue above is a dictionary of terms, technical 
and scientific ; some of which, we must confess, 
a tolerably informed man might pass respectably 
through life without being acquainted with (vide 
lohnson’s Life of Cowley). But the intention 
of the book is evidently good, and it will prove 
useful to those who wish to extend their know- 
ledge of nomenclature. It is neatly got up. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Andover: Ward- 
well, 

A new edition of the Greek classical histo- 
rian and biographer, an Athenian Southey as fe 
style, and the subjects of his composition. The 
editor, R. D. C. Robbins, Librarian of the The- 
ological Seminary, has prefixed an interesting 
critical preface and clear arguments. 

Xenophon and Plato, together give us almost 
as complete an idea of Socrates, as Boswell has 
given us of Johnson. And no man certainly 
ever more merited richly to be enshrined to all 
ages, in the immortal writings of the greatest of 
the ancient philosophers and one of the most ele- 
gant of the ancient historians, than he ‘** whom 
the oracle pronounced uninspired to be wisest 
of men.” A translation of this work was the 
early favorite of Dr. Franklin, and the peculiar 
style of discussion, doubtless, had no slight 
influence on his own attractive conversational 
genius. 


Consular Cities of China. 
Smith. Harpers. Part I. 

Tue present is a narrative of an exploratory 
visit to each of the Consular cities of China, and 
to the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, by 
a late Missionary of the Church of England. It 


By Rev. George 
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preface affixed to the volume the author states 
that he “has made an addition of many thou- 
sand articles in the department of chemistry, 
physiology, surgery, and the practice of medi- 
cine.” 

The book is well printed, on good paper, and 
got up by the Harpers in a convenient form, and 
will undoubtedly meet a favorable reception at 
the hands of the medical portion of the com- 
| munity. 


Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review, 
November, 1847. Andover : W. H. Wardwell. 
The lectures of Mr. Cushing and Fletcher | New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 


Webster, last winter, let in more light on the THE present number of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
subject, than the public had received from any | forms the sixteenth of the new series, and thus 
other source since the days of Lord Macartney’s | concludes its fourth volume. We are sorry to 
embassy, chronicled by Mr. Barrow. see it stated in the Prospectus of the Fifth 

The Junk last summer was one of the notabili- | Volume that, “ the sale of the work has thus far 
ties of the city, and gave us some insight into the | not even defrayed the necessary expenses of 
naval architecture of that most singular people, | “op sanmy. it. The number of its subscribers 
The Chinese Museum (now at Boston we | has been slowly increasing, but is yet inadequate 
believe) will teach the New York public a great lto remunerate the publishers for their actual 
deal more yet about the interior civilization of expenses On account of this insufficient sub- 
that vast empire. | scription, the work has not been made as valua- 

If some enterprising man would import some | ble as it might otherwise have been. Articles 
good panoramas of Canton, Peking, &c., he would | of great ability, and which would have done 
find it a lucrative affair. Meanwhile we com-| honor to American talent, have not been insert- 
mend this new account of the Celestials to the | ed or framed, because the expenses necessary to 
reading public in general, as a vivid transcrip-|the printing of them, and the accompanying 
tion of life in China. illustrations, would be greater than the limited 


m . nae , resources of the work could justify.” 
A New Medical Dictionary, on the basis of | We know not how to account for this neglect 
Hooper and Grant, adapted to the present state | of one of the most truly valuable publications of 
of science, for the use of Medical Students and 


the Profession. By D. Pereira Gardiner, M.D. | position that those who know it only by its title 


New York : Harper & Brothers. 1547. {regard it as an exclusively theological work. 
Tue labor of the Lexicographer is prover- | That this is a decided mistake, we will show by 
bially unappreciated and disregarded. It is his | a list of the articles in the number before us. 
province to work in a sphere peculiarly dry and | They are— ; . 
uninteresting. Unlike the novelist, the drama-| 1. Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantino- 
tic author, the historian, or the poet, he supplies | ple, viewed as a Preacher. This article is a 
nothing from fancy—borrows nothing from the | well executed translation from the German of 
imagination. It is his part to work with plain | C. F. Paniel, and is made to furnish a complete 
unvarnished facts, to be himself correct, in order | View of the life and character of this eloquent 
that others, by reference to his writings, may | father of the Church. 
also be correct. Without the charm of novelty! Il. The Festivals of the Christian Church 
in his compositions-—because that what he sets | compared with those of other ancient forms ef 
down is already known and acted on—without | Re/igion. It treats of the relations of the fes- 
the stimulus of any plot or mystery to be worked | tivals of the Church to the seasons of the year, 
out, by which the reader is kept in happy sus-|to the festivals of the Jews, and to those of 
pense to the conclusion, his productions must | Pagan nations. This lust topic is especially 
follow a preconcerted, fixed, and alphabetical | curious, and, in its ultimate bearings, not with- 
arrangement. Nevertheless, to write a Diction- | out importance. ies ; 
ary, and more especially a Medical Dictionary,| III. The Sanscrit Language in its relation 
is a work of vast importance, great responsibili- | 40 Comparative Philology. 
ty, and requiring, in an eminent degree, the 
qualities of patience, vigilance, judgment, and 
research in the author: so multitudinous are 
the phrases, so vast the vocabulary of what 
comes under the head of Medical Science, that 
constant reference is required to the Dictionary, 
even by the most eminent practitioners, while 
to the student such an aid to the knowledge of | Prison—Remarks on 1 Pet, 3, 18-21. 
his profession is of course indispensable. Itis,; Vi. Languages in Africa—Comparison be- | 
perhaps, to be regretted, that the beautiful tween the Mandingo, Grebo, and Mpongwe | 
structure of medical science should be encum- | Dialects. This paper, from the pen of the Rev. | 
bered with so much superfluous verbiage. _J. L. Wilson, is replete with original views and 
It is the duty of the compiler of a Medical | information respecting the races and languages | 
Dictionary to select such authorities as will im- of Western Africa. The writings of the Mis- | 
ress the mind of the student with correct in- | sionaries of Europe, both Catholic and Pro- | 
formetion upon all subjects within the range of | testant, and such topics, form a monument to 
such a work, to explain the meaning of such | their honor, which will endure after many of 
words as are usually employed, or which may the savage tribes and tongues, which they des- 
be introduced by the necessities of our language, | cribe, shall have passed away. We hope that 
and to do this in a manner commensurate with the | the present will be the precursor of a series of 
size, arrangement, or disposition of the volume. | similar contributions from American missiona- 


will be concluded in a second part, and 
trated by numerous engravings. : 

It is quite a full and interesting account of this 
most interesting country ; one, only lately acces- 
sible to any extent, since the period of British 
occupation. 

Voltaire and the writers of the last century, 
French and English, especially the former, 
were extremely fond of talking about the 
Chinese, of whom they knew little enough. A 
new spirit is now abroad, and something like tole- 
ration and liberal feeling is to be found in the 
Celestial Empire. 








ality or elegance of method. 
1V. Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 


|C. Siedhof, in the elaborated minute style of 
criticism in which Germans delight. 
V. The Preaching of Christ to the Spirits in 


which our country can boast, except on the sup- | 


A subject of in- | 
| terest, but treated here without much origin- | 


A continua. | 
| tion from the previous number of an article by 
| representations of the diflerent medals in a fine 
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of a purely theological character, while the rest 
are on subjects of great and permanent interest 
to the literary man in general, and to the philo- 
logical, whether oriental or classical, in particu- 
lar. All that we perceive to be wanting is, that 
the editors should be enabled to exercise a more 
rigid censorship over the articles offered for in- 
sertion. And we cannot permit ourselves to 
think that it will long be suffered to languish 
for want of proper support, when its compre- 
hensive character and sterling merit are more 
widely known among our literary countrymen ; 
or that it will long be possible to say, that ** the 
patronage of the work is now confined almost 
exclusively to Great Britain and to the states of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut.” 

We intend, in future, to give it our humble 
aid and support, by continuing to notice the 
contents of its numbers as they successively 
appear. 


The Generals and Commodores of the 
American Army and Navy. By Thomas 
Wyatt. Philadelphia; Carey & Hart. 


Tus truly national work, though limited to 
the number of those whose deeds of glory have 
been fully recognised by our people, and reward- 
ed with medals by Congress, is still so intimately 
connected with the precedent epochs of our 
history, that it cannot fail of a right hearty 
welcome. The Biographies are concisely 
written, giving us intimations of a general career, 
but very properly making the point of history to 
which the medal was awarded, the principal 
| feature of interest. Extraneous and conflicting 
opinions regarding the life in general, are taste- 
fully omitted, and we are presented only with the 
hero in his day of trial, surrounded with the 
trophies of success. 

In regard to the sketch of Burrows, we appre- 
hend better material might have been gathered 
in the vicinity of his last resting-place. It 
strikes us that the commendations and poetry 
addressed to a private individual in his case, 
| have a most incongruous aspect, very like a boy’s 
| dab of paint upon a gorgeous ruin. We do not 
know how long the elegant monument referred 
| to, was sacred to the memory of the hero of the 

enterprise, but every school-child for years in 
the pleasant city of Portland, has been in the 
habit of making his pilgrimage to the plain 
-monuments of the two brave foes who repose 
| side by side. The general aspect of the burial- 
| ground flanking the sides of a hill, is cheerless 
and desolate in the extreme, but commanding as 
it does a noble view of the sea, as it heaves itself 
beyond Whitehead out to the unbroken ocean, 
it is a most fitting resting-place for these two 
champions whose destiny was wrought out 
upon its bosom. 

The work is elegantly printed, with engraved 





style of engraving, and as a whole is a valuable 
addition to the library, as well as an elegant or- 
nament for the centre table. 


Thoughts and Maxims. By Rev. H. Hooker. 
Philadelphia. 


Tue author of this volume is an Episcopal 
clergyman, who has com devotional and 
religious works, that have commanded favor and 
popularity. 

n the present volume he has shown a just 
and sound spirit of reflection, considerable ob- 
servation, with a good deal of subtlety. His 
style is terse and clear. 

CXX. Some propositions are proved by the 
fact that they are not disprovable. 





The work before us, Gardiner’s Medical | ries to the history of our race. 


Dictionary, is based upon Hooper’s Medical | 


Dictionary, a work which has for years sustained | 
the reputation of being the best book of refer- | 


ence on medical nomeuclature in the English 
language. Dr. Pereira Gardiner having adopted 
this as the foundation of his American Diction- 
ary, has adapted it to the present state of medical 
science, and for the use of students and the pro- 
fession. Its principal features appear to be 
conciseness in expression and practical utility, 
especially to medical students. In the short 


VIL. The University of Ozford. Contains 
some able hints and warnings on the subject of 
liberal education, 

VIII. Worcester’s Dictionary. A mere re- 
commendatory notice of the book, not a critical 
estimate of its merits and defects. 

1X. Select Biblical and Literary Intelli- 
gence. From this enumeration it will be seen 
that, so far is this publication from being devoted 
to the wants of clergymen merely, that there is 





but one article (Art. V.) in the present number 


XCVII. When the rights of women are much 
talked of, they are little respected.—As would 
be naturally expected, in a body of CCCX Max- 
ims, some would be trite and commonplace, but 
by much the larger number are fresh and ori- 
ginal, in form, if not in matter. 

Mr. Hooker’s volume lacks the satirical wit 
of parts of Lacon, but it is almost as clever, and 
certainly no less, if not much more, elevated in 
its tone. It is a capital book of its class, one 
which numbers very few successful attempts of 
the same kind. 
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The author of Proverbial Philosophy seems 
to have brought the aphoristic style of writing 
again into vogue. It is, however, a species of 
literature in which comparatively few are 
adapted to excel. The presentation of single 
thoughts requires, to be attractive, either great 
and original reflective power or rare beauty of 
expression. The maxims of Rochefoucault owe 
their celebrity to the intense worldly wisdom 
attributed to them; those of Colton published 
under the title of Lacon, to the terse utterance of 
moral truths, those of Archbishop Leighton to 
the spiritual results they unfold. Mr. Hooker, 
the author of the little volume before us, belongs 
toa class far better appreciated half a century 
ago than at present. He isa worthy successor of 
Jonathan Edwards—a theologian by nature as 
well as study. He has, as we have before ob- 
served, published two volumes on Religious sub- 
jects—the tone and manner of which are more 
like those old treatises on divinity from which 
the famous polemics of New England drew their 
arguments, than any recent writings with which 
we are acquainted. The “ Thoughts and Max 
ims ” before us are concise utterances of truth— 
many of them strikingly expressed. They indi- 
cate familiarity with suffering, acuteness of mind 
and religious feeling. From the ‘“ Thoughts” 
of a general kind, the reader of any persuasion 
may gather wisdom We have room but for a 
few further extracts, to give an idea of the au- 
thor’s style: 

XIV. To possess anything we must enjoy it; 
what we call ours is otherwise but a bondage, 
we are under to it. 

XXII. More self-denial and thought are often 
expended to keep up the show of what we have 
not, than would be required in restricting our- 
selves to the hardest realities. 

LXXVII. A great and far-seeing mind never 
fears the influence or control of other minds. It 
can condescend, it can yield to the irony of 
others without losing its own, or parting with its 
sense of elevation. It can afford to do what 
lesser minds dare not; what they feel humbled 
and displaced in doing. 

CXXXIII. Men are generally too much ha- 
rassed and exhausted in the contest for gain, to 
take any interest in the contest with error. 

XXXIII. The soul without action is like an 
instrument not played upon, or likea ship in 
port, knowing no process but that of decay. 

XCIX. The union of imagination with intel- 
lect, and of enthusiasm with sense, attests a 
mind of a great order, and a heart in which na- 
ture, honesty, and goodness are as instincts, how- 
ever much these last may want regularity and | 
principle in their disclosures. 
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cese of Exeter, on the proposed Office of Scripture |. 


Readers. By the Right Rev. Henry Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed, Is. 6d. 

LIGHT from the Sanctuary for the Cloudy and Dark 
Day, iascribed to Mourners. Square (Bath), pp. 108, 
cloth, 2s, 

LIND ag Pe ges of the Performances of Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lind, during her Engagement at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and their Influence and Effect upon our Na- 
tional Drama: with a Notice of her Life. 8vo. pp. 36, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

LUMLEY (W.G.)—The General Consolidated Order of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners to Unions, dated July 24, 
1847, and the General Election Expenses Order of the 
same date ; with an Introduction and Notes. By W. G. 
reek 12mo. pp. 254, boards, 4s. 6d. 

MABERLEY (MRS.)—The Present State of Ireland, 
and its Remedy. By Mrs. Maberley. 8vo. pp. 32, 


sewed, ls. 

MACCALL (W.)—The Elements of Individualism. By 
William Maccall. Post 8vo. pp. 350, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MARRYAT (CAPTAIN,)—The Children of the New 
a, By Captain Marryat. Vol. 2, 12mo. pp. 298, 
cloth, 4s. 

MARSDEN (J. B.)—Sermons from the Old Testament. By 
J.B. Marsden. 12mo. pp. 360, cloth, 6s. 

MARSTON (W.)—The Heart and the World: a Play, in 
Five Acts, as represented at the Theatre , Hay- 
market. By Westland Marston. 8vo. pp. sewed, 


Qs. 6d. 
MARTINEAU (A.)—What is my Duty? Edited by t 
Rev. Arthur Martineau. ft ey 124, cloth, 3s. 6a. » 
MARY AND HER MOTHER: a Sequel to “ Scriptural 





= 


Stories for very Young Children,” by the same Author. 
5th edition, 18:no. pp. 260, cloth, 3s. 

MATTEUCCI (C.)—Lectures on the Physical Phenomena 
of Living ss By C. Matteucci. Translated under 
the superintendence of Jon. Pereira, M.D. F.R.S. 12imo. 

p 446, cloth, 9s. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS, published 
by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don. Vol. 30. Second Series—Vol. 13. 8vo. pp. 286, 
cloth, 12s. 

METROPOLITAN (THE) Working Classes’ Associxtion 
for Improving the Public Health—Manual of Public 
Health and Domestic Economy. Part 1, fep. 8vo. 9d. 

MEYER (Hi. L.)—Colored [ustrations of British Birds, 
and their Eggs. By H. L. Meyer. Vol. 4, containing 60 

lates, 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 

MILBANK (A. 8.)—A Treatise upon the Politiesl and 
Socia) Condition of Europe, from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire down to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. By Augustus Sussex Milbank. 8vo. pp. 46, 
sewed, Is. 

MONTGOMERY (R.)—The World of Spirits. By the 
Rev. R. Montgomery. Post 8vo. pp. 82, cloth sd. 2s. 6d. 
MORRIS (R.)—An Analytical Digest of Selected Practice 
Cases decided in the Common Law Courts to Trinity 
Term 1847: arranged under the several Heads of Pree- 
tice for the facility of reference. By Richard Morris, 

8vo. pp. 466, cloth, 16s. 

MORTIMER (W. W.)—History of the Hundred of Wirral : 
with a Sketch of the City and County of Ch ster, com- 
piled from the earliest authentic Records. By William 
W. Mortimer. 4to. pp. 496, with maps and plates, 
boards, 31s. 6d. 

MOUNTFORD (W.)—Martyria, a Legend: wherein are 
contained Homilies, Conversations, and Incidents of the 
Reign of Edward the Sixth. By Wm. Mountford, Clerk. 
ist American Edition, with an Introduction. 12mo. pp. 
348, cloth, 5s. 

MUSICAL BLIJOU (The): an Albam of Music and Poetry 
for 1848. Edited by F. H. Burney. Folio, pp. 100, fancy 
boards, 18s. 

MYSTERIES (THE) OF PROVIDENCE and the Tri- 
umphs of Grace. 4th edit. (Edinburgh), pp. 360, cl. 3s. 


Gd. 

NEALE (J. M.)—Stories from Heathen Mythology and 
Greek History, for the use of Christian Children. By 
the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. 12mo. pp. 198, cloth, 2s. 

(Juvenile Englishman's Library, Vol. 19). 

NEWMAN (PF. W.)—four Lectures on the Contrasts of 
Ancient and Modern History, delivered at the Manches- 
ter Atheneum, Michae!mas, 1816. By Francis W. New- 
man Fep. 8vo. pp. 133, boards, 2s. 

NEWMAN (J. H.)—Dissertatinncule® quedam Critico- 
Theologice. Auctore Johanne H. Newman, Anglo. 
tvo. pp 68, sewed, 4s. 4d. 

NICHOLLS (J.)—Practice in Insolvency in the Courts of 
Bankruptey. By James Nicholls and Edward Boyle. 
To which is added, a Supplement containing the Acts 
8&9, 9 & 10, and 10 & Il Vict. 2d edit. 12imo. pp. 346, 
bes. 12s. 6d. 

NOUET (FATHER).—The Octave of Corpus Christi; or, 
the Mystical Life of cur Lord in the Blessed Sacrament; 
from the French of Father Nouet, S.J. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
232, with frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 

OGILVIE (C. A.)—Semons, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By Churles A. Ogilvie, Regius Professor 
of Pastoral Theology. 8vo. pp. 132, boards, 5s. 

PARENT'S CABINET (THE) of Amusement and In- 
struction. Vols. 1 to6, 1@mo. cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 
per vol. 

PARLEY'S (PETER) ANNUAL; a Christmas and New 
iy Present forYoung People. Square, pp. 384, cloth, 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE of freedom from 
Arrest in Civil Actions considered and defined. By 
T. U.P. 8Svo. pp. 66, sewed, Is. 

PASLEY (SIR C. W.)—Observations on Limes, Calcare- 
ous Cements, Mortars, Stuccoes, and Concrete, and for 
Making Artificial Water Cement equal in efficiency to 
the best Natural Cement of England. By Major-Gen- 
eral Sir C. W. Pasley, K.C.B. 2d edition. Part 1, 8vo. 
pp. 222, cl. 9s. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: a popular Treatise, designed to con- 
vey correct general information concerning the Dis- 
coveries of Niepee, Duguerre, Talbot, and others, and 
as preliminary to eequiring a Practical Acquaintance 
_ the Art. By an Amateur. 12mo. pp. 56, sewed, 
€ 


POETS’ (THE, PLEASAUNCE) ; or, Garden of al! Sorts 
of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have in 
Past Times for Pastime pleaded. By Eden Warwick. 
Square crown 8vo. pp. 448, with 29 borders composed of 
flowers and insects, engraved on wood, boards, 30s. ; 
morocco, 45s. 

POSTE (8.)—History of the College of All Saints, Maid- 
stone. By Beale Pose. Imp. 8vo. pp. 144, with plates, 





9s. 
PRACTICAL (THE) Mechanic and Engineer's Magazine. 


Vol. 2, 2d series, 4to. pp. 302, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
RANEW (N.)—Solitude tmproved by Divine Meditation. 
By ee Ranew, A.D. 1670. 18mo. pp. 358, cloth, 
s. 6d. 


(Doctrinal Puritans, Vol. 12.) 
READINGS for the Young, from the Works of Sir Walter 
Scott. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 672 cloth, 10s. 8d. 
— b fe Ay og A ayy = >: James's 
pel, Clapham. By the Rev. George Albert Rogers, 
ROSE ALLEN The Autce 
-—The Autobiography of Rose Allen, a 
Maid-Servant. Edited by a Lady. "ee. Ore pp. 162, 
ROSE (H. J.\—A New General 


WORLD. 





Projected and partly arranged by tate Heh Teme 


[Nov. 27. 


Rose, B.D. (Complete in 12 volumes, 188, each ) Vo! 
12, 8vo. pp. 548, cloth, 18s. 2 

SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. The German Tex: 
with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and His. 
torical Notes, and an Introduction containing the Ejec- 
ments of German Grammar. By Ludwig reset 
Dr. Phil, and Arthur Ch. White, Esq. 8vo. pp. 352, 
cloth, 5s. 

SCHNITZLER (J. H.)—Secret History of the Court and 
Government of Russia under the Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas, By J. H. Schnitzler. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 922, 
cloth, 28s. 

SHIRLEY (W. A.)—The Supremacy of Holy Scripture 
Four Lectures composed for delivery before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in nt and Easter Terms 1547, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. ; to 
which are added, two Sermons on the Influences of the 
Holy Spirit, preached before the University on Whit 
Sunday, 1845. By the late Walter Augustus Shiricy, 
D.D. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 206, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SINNETT (J. T.)—The Plain and Easy English Gram- 
mar for the Industrious Classes. By John Taylor 
Sinnett. Dedicated to Charlies Knight. 8vo. pp. 86, 
sewed, Is. 

SMART (J.)—Key to the Map of Canaan; or, Aunt 
Jane’s Conversations with her Little Nephews and 
Nieces about the Promised Land: an Attempt to fix 
many important Scriptural Events on the Minds of 
Young Children, By Miss June Smart. 12mo. pp. 92, 
boards, 23. 6d. 

SPILLAN (D.)—A Literal Translation of the Fourth 
Volume of Stock’s Demosthenes ; containing the ration 
on the Crown. By D. Spillan, A.B. 12mo. (Dublin), 
pp. 108, sewed, 3s. 

STANDARD NOVELS. Vols. 1 to 108, 12mo. cloth, re- 
duced to 5s. each. 

STATUTES (THE) of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and [rel nd, 10 and 11 Victoria, 1847. Vol. Is, 
Part 2, 4to. pp. 928, boards, 27s. 

STEELE (W. E.)—Handbook of Field Botany; com- 
es the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to tie 

ritish Isles, arranged according to the Natural System. 
The Orders, Genera, and Species ae analysed, so 
as to facilitate their discrimination, with a Synoptical 
‘Table of the Genera according to the Linnean Classiii- 
cation, and a Glossary of those ‘Terms most commonly 
in use. By W. E. Steele, A.B M.B., Trinity College, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo. pp. 248, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

STEPPING-STONE (THE) to English History ; con- 
sisting of several Hundrd Questions and Answers on 
the History of England. Adapted to the Capacity of 
Young Min s. J8mo., pp. 72, sewed, 1s. 

ST. ROCHE: a Romance. Edited, from the German, by 
James Morier, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 884, bourds, 
Bis. 6d. 

STRICKLAND (A.)—Lives of the Queens of England. 
By A. Suickland. Vol. 11, post 8vo. pp. 440, with por 
trait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SULLIVAN (R.)—A Dictionary of the English Languge, 
for the use of Schools and for General Reference ; with 
the Principles of Pronunciation, Orthography, and Ety- 
mology, fully explained and practically illustrated ; to 
which are added, a Vocabulary of Scripture Proper 
Names, accented and divided for Pronunciation, and a 
concise Classical Dictionary. By Robert Sullivan, A.M. 
12mo, pp. 474, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SWORDE (T.)—An Exposition of the First XVII. Arti- 
cles of the Church of England. By the Rev. Thos. 
Sworde. &vo. pp. 268, cloth, 7s. 

TRANSACTIONS of the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don. Vol. 5, Part 2, 8vo. pp. 32, 3 plates, sewed, 2s. Gd. 

WHARTON (J.)—The Principles and Practice of Arith- 
metic and Mensuration; with the use of Logarithiuns. 
By J. Wharton, M.A. 12mo. pp. 204, cloth, 4s. 


WHARTON (J. J. 8.)—The Law Lexicon, or Dictionary 
of Jurisprudence ; explaining all the Technical Words 
and Phrases employed in the English Law: Commer- 
mercial tr tious ; together with an Explanatory es 
well as Literal Translation of the Latin Maxims con- 
tained in the Writings of the Ancient and Modern Com- 
mentators. By J.8. Wharton, Esq. Royal 8vo. pp. 7/8, 


cloth, 38s. 

WHEWELL “(W.)—The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences founded upon their History. By Wm. Whe- 
well, D.D. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. A new 
edition with corrections and additions, and an Appendix, 
containing Philosophics! Essays previously published. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1388, bds. 30s. 

WHISPER (A) for the Nursery: A Word for the 
School-room, a Lecture for all who will listen: with 
Plans for the Employment and Enjoyment of the Sab- 
bath Hours. Fep. 8vo. pp. 198, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS (A.)—The Crisis and the Crash. A Letter 
to the Free Traders of England. By Albert Williams, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed, 6d. 

WILSON (E.)—On Ringworm, its Causes, Pathology, and 
pa By Erasmus Wilson. Post 8vo. pp. 122, 

c 

WISDOM FOR THE AGE, or Common Sense for those 

who want it. Being the Experience of Magus. 18mo. 


woo (W)-Le 











in the Chapel of 
Rossal College, Fleetwood. John Woolley. 8vo. 
pp. 384, cloth, 10s. 6d. - ow 
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oL.D ENGLISH DRAMATISTS: comprising Beaumont 





WEBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS, — 
OF THE ADULT HUMAN BODY, NATURAL SIZE 
GEO. & WM. ENDICOTT, 


59 Beckman st., New York, 


AVE Lithographed, and republished from the original 
German edition, the eleven entire Figures contained 
in Part First of the above named, well known, and valu- 
able Work, by Prof. M. J. Weser, of the Royal Prussian 
University, Frederick William, at Bonn. 
Those figures representing the Veins and Arteries are 
| accurately colored from the original copy, and the whole 
Set of Figures, with a comprehensive “ Explanation,’’ are 
offered for sale in Sheets, with a Portfolio, or mounted on 
Canvas and Rollers, and Varnished, at the following 
prices :— 
| _ Figure A, Male Adult Skeleton, front view; B, Male 
Adult Skeleton, from behind; C, First Body of Ligaments, 
front view; D, Second Body of Ligaments, from behind ; 
E, First Body of Muscles, front view; F, Second Body of 
Muscles, from behind; G, Third Body of Muscles, front 
view; HH, Fourth Body of Muscles, from behind. In 


and Fletcher, Shakspenre, Ben Jonson, Massinger, 


ed. {Illustrated with 125 fine Engravings on wood. &vo. | Plain, $2 50. 
ford, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbragh, and Farquhar. 


| ST. JOHN'S EGYPT AND NUBIA, Popularly Deserib- | sheets, single copies, plain, $1 50 ; mounted, single copies, 
| cloth. $1 75. | Figure I, First Vascular and Nervous Body, front view ; 


s vula. vo. $4 each. _STRUTT'S Sports and Pastimes of the People of England ; | K, Second general view of Blood Vessels and Nerves, 
ER OF TOBACCO, With Engravings by Phiz. 50) including their Rural and Domestic Recsaiiann. &c,. | front view; L, Third generat view of Biood Vessels and 
= | from the earliest period to the present time. Llustrated Nerves, from behind. In sheets, colored, $2 50; mounted 





Vv ARRY’S Cambrian Plutarch: comprising Memoirs of some | 
( the most Eminent Welshmen from the earliest times | 
othe present. &vo. cloth. $175. | 

t NNY MAGAZINE (THE), of the Scciety for the 
vittusion of Useful Knowledge. New Serics, compris- | 
ng 1841-23-45 S5vols. $7 50. 


and colored, $3 50. Full Sets of 11 Figures, in sheets and 
| portfolio, $15 ; Fall Sets of 11 Figures mounted, $25. n64 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 


with 140 Engravings Imperial 8vo. large paper, cloth 

(London, 1845). $3 50. nt aor 

SWINBURNE’S Courts of Europe at the Close of the 
ekg 4 Edited by Charles White. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth. . 


$3 
| SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, Popularly Deseribed 





, LRRING’S Large Views and Illustrations of the Pyra- | 
mids of Gizeh, Abou Roach, and to the southward, &c. | 
With Notes and References to Col. Vyse’s Work; 
Resellini, Belzoni, Wilkinson, Lane, &c. 3 Nos. ele- 
phant folio, Published at £20 $15. } 

Ct LKINGTON’'S General Dictionary of Painters: contain- | 
ing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most emi- | 
vent Professors of the art of Painting. New edition, 
corrected, revised, &c., by Allan Cunningham, thick 8vo. | 
cloth. $1 75. 

VOPERY (A History of) Containing an Account of the | 
irigin, Growth, and Pregress of the Papal Power, 1 
vol, 8vo, $i SO. 


RATE AND THREE CUTTERS. By Captain Mar- 


ryatt. Ullustrated with 20 beautiful Engravings on steel. | 


Large vo. cloth gilt. 


$2. 
tnACTICAL SERMONS. By Digaitaries, and other 


Clergymen of the United Church of England and Ire: | 


vand. 3vols. 8vo. $4 50. 
“RIDHAM (REV. J.)--The Church of England as to her 
ixcellences and Defects. 8vu. cloth. $2 25. 


CuISONER OF HAM.—Aja Authentic Detail of the Cap- | 


iivity and Escape of Prince Louis Napoleon; with 
‘riginal Documents. Svo. cloth. $l 25. | 
(OKLE’S CLUB; or, A Grey Cap for a Green Head | 
Numerous Lijustrations. I2mo.cloth. 75 cents. ° 
ULINN'S Historical Atlas. New edition, with maps on 
sn enlarged scale, by W. Hlaghes. Oblong folio, half | 
inoroceo, le 
KiWDLE’S Manual of Christian Antighities ; or, An Ac- | 
count of the Constitutions, Ministers, Worship, &c., | 
of the Ancient Church. With an Analysis of the 
Writings of the Anti-Nicene Fathers. Thick vo. cloth. 
KO WBOTHAM'S Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 12mo. bound ia morocco. 88 cts. 
XUBERTS (W.)—History of Letter-Writing, from the 
carliest period to the Fifth Century. I vol. 8vo. $3 50. 
SOADS AND RAILROADS. Vehicles and Modes of 
Travelling. J2mo, Cuts. 75 cents. 


“CHLOSSER'S History of the Eighteenth Century, and 
of the Nineteenth till the Overthrow of the French 
Empire ; with reference to Mental Cultivation and Pro- 
eress. Translated from the German. With Preface 
and Notes by Davison. Cuts. 8vo. $15. 

“COTT'S Travels in Egypt ond Candia. [lustrated with 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $2 50. 


*CHOMAN'’S Dissertation on the Assemblies of the 
Athenians ; with Index, &c. 8vo. cloth. $1 50. 


SHARP'S of Egypt, from the earliest times till 
aa by the Arabs, A.D. 640. Thick 8vo. cloth. 


SHIRLEY’S Dramatic Works and Poems: with Notes by 
W. Gifford, and an Account of Shirley's Life and Writ 
ings, and additional Notes by A. Dyce. 6 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, $10. 


IUNEY’S Diary of the Times of Charles the Second ; 
acluding his Correspondence with the Countess of 
Sunderland, and other distinguished persons at the 

“nglish Court: to which are added, Letters illustrative 

t the Times of James II. and William If. Edited, 

pre ar by R. W. Blencowe. Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 

“loth. e 


“OUTHEY (Robert.) —History of Brazil. Second edition. 
3 vols. 4to. $12. 4 


by Walter R. Kelley. Llustrated with 180 
&vo. cloth. 


$2. 
bi ae Translated by A. Murphy. 5 vols. 12mo. 


$3 75. 
TALES FROM THE GERMAN. Specimens from the 
Pig celebrated Authors. Translated by Feiling. 8vo. 


ngravings. 


$l 75. 
TAM’S Visit to the Portuguese Possessions in Africa. 2 
vols. post 8vo., cloth. $250. 


| TAYLOR'S History of the Revolutions of Europe. 2 vols. 


8vo. cloth. $2 50. 
TAYLOR (of Norwich).—Memoirs and Correspondence 
with Southey and others. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth. $3 75. 


lin, its Origin, Progress, and Present Condition. 


1835 to 1847. 3 vols. cloth. 


| THE METROPOLITAN PULPIT : or, Sketches of the 
By the Author of 


most popular Preachers in London. 
“Random Recollections,” é&c. 
$1 75. 

THE LATE WAR IN INDIA; including Despatches 
from the Governor General and principal Officers. Large 
Map and Plans, 8vo. $1 50. 


°o 


- 


vols. post 8vo 


| THOMSON (Mrs. A. 'T.)—Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of 


Marlborough and of the Court of Queen Anne. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth. $3 75. 
THORESBY’S (RALPH).—Diary and Correspondence : 


from the criginal MSS. Edited by the Rev. J. Hunter. 
Portrait, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth. $450. 

THE COMMISSIONER. By James, with humorous illus- 
trations, by Phiz. 8vo. $175. 

TOUR TO AND FROM VENICE. By Louisa Swart 
Costello. Fine illu-trations, 8vo. cloth. $2. 


Rico and the Slave Trade. Maps, 8vo. cloth. $1 75. 
VYSE’S Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Gizeh 


Egypt, and an Appendix. 
Sis. 


the Greeks with reference to their Political Institutions. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
WALKER’S Manly Exercises. 
cloth gilt. $1 25. 
WALTON’S Lives of Donne, Walton, Hooker, Herbert, 


and Sanderson. Portraits, Autographs, and wood-cuts. 
as edition, revised by W. Nicol. Royal 18mo., cloth. 
2. 


New Edition. Plates, 


WARD'S Ideal of a Christian Church, considered in com- 


certain articles in the British Critic. 8vo.cloth. $2. 


2 vols8vo., cloth. 
cloth. $1. 


- 
le 


$2 2. 


vols. 8vo. 


Bocial 





<CENSER (EDMUND).—The Works of—with Observa- 
my A on his Life and Writings. Portrait, royal 8vo. 


“tNOULE’S Elements of Practical lture, compre- 
pia the Nature, Properties, Improvement of 
alls 5 Functions, and Cultivation of Plants ; 

«uJ the husbandry of the domestic Animals of the Farm. 

third edition enlarged, thick 8vo. $250. 


vols. 8vo., cloth. $4 50. 
YOUATT on 
Diseases. Ni 


umerous cuts, thick 8vo. $1 75. 


Cuts, thick 8vo. $175. 


3 vols.8vo. $2. 





DAVID FELT & CoO., 
ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, 


&c. 
The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 


production of ail articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 


Late arrangements in the 


TAYLOR (W. B. J.)—History of the University of Dub- 
1 vol. 


8vo. $2. 
THE COMIC ALMANAC, by Rigdam Faunnidos, from 
2 75 


greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 

LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 

VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 


-|\CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 


TURNBULL’S Travels in Cuba; with Notices of Porto , eat as in any other Foundry. 


in 1837—with an account of a Voyage into Upper 
Maps and plates. 3 vols. 4to. 


WACHSMUTH (William.)—The fistorical Antiquities of 


ENVELOPES. 


Orders will be received for the making of any deserip 


tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, 


LITHOGRAPHIC or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 





principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 


workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 


N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 


who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 


above :-— 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 


Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 


Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 


8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & S. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 





parison with existing practice—containg a Defence of 


WELSH’'S Military Reminiscences of Forty Years’ service 
in the. East Indies. [lustrated with 91 tinted etchings. 


WHITE'S Veterinary Dictionary. Plates, thick I12mo. 
WILSON’S (W. Rae) Travels in Russia. Illustrated. 2 


WYSE'S America: its Realities and its Resources, com- 
important details connected with the present 
Political, Agricultural, Commercial, and Finan- 
cial state of the Country ; its Laws and Customs, &c. 3 


Sheep; their Breeds, Management, and 
—— on Cattle; their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. 
ZOE.—The History of Two Lives. By Miss Jewsbury. 


BOKER’S POEMS. 


IN PRESS, 
Aud will be published in a few weeks, 


THE LESSON OF LIFE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 
HE above volume is now in the ter’s hands, 
and will shortly be ready. It will form a beautiful 
16mo. volume, very elegautly printed in the first style of 
the art. The author, not entirely unknown to fame, has 
of which were re- 


Lesson of Life,” contains many beautiful passages, and it 
is confidently expected will receive the attention its merits 
deserve. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Pablisher, 


ni3 tf 148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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QE 
THE SCLENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


In which Words, Phrases, and Sentences are clas- 
sified, according to their offices, and their 
relation to each other. Illustrat d by a 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF DIAGRAMS. 
(“Speech is the Body of Thought."’) 

By 8. W. CLARK, A.M. 

Principal of East Bloomfield Academy. 
Published by A. 8. BARNES & CO., 

51 John street, New York 


IN’ PRESS. 


HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Engravings. 


By EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 
Price 25 cents. 


TS work will contain a History of the Origin and 
Progress of our difficulties with Mexico, and a fall 
account of the Battles, with Plans of Battle Fields, &c. 

{t will be furnished in quantities to the Trade, and to 
Book Agents and dealers in a Cg ee at a liberal 
discount from the trade price. e Work will be ready 
by the Ist of December. 

Orders solicited by the Publishers, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
ni3 4t 51 John street, New York. 


~NEW AND VALUABLE ——™ 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau st., and 36 Park Row, 
Will publish next week. 


1. AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY; 
adapted to the Reformed Practice of Medicine : Ilus- 
trated by numerous Plates, by W. Beach, M.D., author 
of “ The American Practice of Medicine,” &c., &c. 


2.A TREATISE ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and Health; designed for Students, Schools, and 
Popular Use: Illustrated with numerous Plates, by 
W. Beach, M.D., author of “ The American Practice,” 
“ Midwifery,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

3. A MEDICAL AND BOTANICAL DICTIONARY, 
giving a Definition of the Terms used in the various 

ranches of Medical Science, by W. Beach, M.D., au- 
thor of “The American Practice,” “ Physiology,” 
“ Midwifery,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
N. B. Orders from the Trade solicited. ni33t 











AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 

HOLD REGULAR SALES OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 
ON 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 
Of Each Week. 
Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 

Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
&C., &C., &C. 

AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Full and 
Half Bound Blank Books, Foolscap, ag Fa Medium 
Sizes; also Memorandums, Post Books, dexes, Scrap 


Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith’s Manufacture. 
‘The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. n6 tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


HE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 
prising every variety of information for ordinary and 
holiday occasions. There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- 
can Cookery Kook sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most eco- 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
every day. Not only is ith that those native here, 
and to manor born, but adopted citizens, 
will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
com , practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is 
put 7 in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, 75 cents; 


paper, 50 cents. 
‘or sale by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

016 3m* = T.« J. SROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway 
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pa 


A POPULAR AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


HE Subscribers confidently call the attention of the 
trade and the public to this beautiful and deservedly 
popular series of Illustrated Works ; they have received 
the unqualified approbation of the Press throughout the 
country, both for their high moral and religious character, 
as well as for their mechanical execution, attraction, and 
beauty of design and finish. 


Orders from the Trade are respect’ ully solicited. 


Il. THE MIRROR OF LIFE: An inal Work. The 
Literary Contents by eminent American authors, with 
eleven Illustrations engraved from Designs made for 
= — by American Artists. Edited by Mrs. L. C. 

"athill. 


Il. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets; with eight beautiful Illustrations from 
Scriptural Scenes, engraved on steel by Sartain. Edited 
by Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


Ill. SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR.—The 
- Ao ine with eight Illustrations. Edited by R. W. 
swold, 


IV. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES.— 
Second edition, with eight Llustrations. Edited by the 
Kev. H. Hastings Weld. 


V. THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POE- 
try. Imperial 8vo. volume, with six beautiful Ilustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and twenty eight elegantly 
Uluminated Pages, from Designs by Schmitz. 


Each work is richly and beautifally bound in white 
calf Turkey morocco, and embossed cloth, gilt edges and 


sides. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


n6tf 


— SED NU 








PROF. PINNEY’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


HE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or,a New 
Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language. By Norman Pinney, A.M. Fourth 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged ; accompanied by 
a Key. For sale by the subscriber, at Hartford, Conn. ; 
by Huntington & Savage, New York; and Kenney & 
ns, , Mass. ; and by Booksellers generally. 
Numerous testimonials of the su excellence of 
this work have been received from ‘Teachers in various 
sections of the country, and, perhaps, the publisher may 
be allowed here to remark, t a house, who are pub- 
lishers of another Grammar, and therefore ———- for 
public patron have given full evidence of the exist- 
ence of strong fears that our work would become a suc- 
cessful rival to their own, from the heavy blows they 
have dealt upon the Grammar of Pref. Pinney. The rapid 
sale, however, of the former editions, together with the 
reatly increasing demand for the work, is the best possi- 
le evidence of its superior merit. 
The publisher invites the attention of Teachers and 
others to this Grammar, and a comparison with other 


similar works. 
n6 3m GORDON ROBINS, Publisher. 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed und Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 

& J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut purposely; and the extent of their 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 

them to execute orders with despatch. ise 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 





e passage 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 

POWER PRESS WORK. 

Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have }_ ope the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE WES). 
BARTLETT & WELFOR)) 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK, 


Have Just Published, 
In pamphlet form, price 50 cents. Being a part of the « 
cond volnme of the Transactions of the Americn» 
Ethnological Society. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
ABORIGINAL MONUMENTS 
OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT FART) 
Works, and the Structure, Contents, and Purposes of th, 
Mounds; with Notices of the Minor Remains of Ancien; 
Art. By E. G. SQUIER. Illustrated with maps an, 
wood-cuts. n 13 3 


THE NEW “LETTRES CURIEUSEs 
ET EDIFIANTES.” 


QREGON MISSIONS AND TRAVELS OVER THe 
Rocky Mountains, in 1845-46. By Father P. J. De Smet. 
of the Society «f Jesus. With an Introductory Sketc); 
of Oregon, and its Missions. 


bag letters form one of the most remarkable and 
interesting books of the day. They record not only 
some of the most astonishing and successful missionary 
labors ever known, but they contain an account, in many 
respects the most accurate and faithful yet published, of 
the Oregon Territory, its soil, climate, scenery, productions, 
and people. They constitute, in fact, an important addi. 
tion to the history and geography of the whole of the vast 
country of the Rocky Mountains, and are in every way fit 
to form a part of the “ Lettres Edifiantes and Curieuses,” 
for which Jesuit Missionaries have made themselves {a 
mous in the Christian world. They are written in a plain 
and sincere style, without an effort at effect; and the de 
scriptions of the majestic and beautiful scenery of the 
Northwest, of its indian tribes, and their wild life, are 
equal to anything in our language for freshness and power. 
With all the value of truth these letters are as vivid as a 
romance. 

They are published complete in one 12mo. vol., in the 
best style, with an accurate map of the country, and 14 
illustrations of striking passages in Indian life, scenery, &c.. 
from original sketches taken on the spot. Price, in cloth 


binding, $1 25. 
EDWARD DUNIGAN, 
n6 6t 151 Fulton st 


MERCY TO BABES. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN BAPTISM OF 
Infants: addressed to those who Doubt, and those wh) 
pg, hee Validity of that Practice, upon the grounds of 
the trine of Baptism, and the eternal sense of Holy 
Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Religious Nature 
of Man. 7 Wm. Adams, 8.T.P., Presbyter of the Prot. 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. 12mo. 75 








cents. 

“This is a curious and valuable work, by an earnest 
and original thinker, and preseniing such views of the 
controversy as our Baptist friends will find it hard to get 
over.” —Church Review. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 
Considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
recognition of each other, in that State, and its differ- 
ence of Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the 
Church and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. From the 6th London 
edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“We are glad to see a new American 
interesting work of Bishop Mant. 
solatory ard solacing, beyond measure, to any who are 
mourning the loss of and beloved kindred and friends." 


A NEW BOOK BY MONRO. 


THE VAST ARMY: An Allegory. By the Rev. Ed 
ward Monro, Curate of Harrow Weald, au- 
thor of the “ Dark River, “ True Stories of Cottagers, 
“ Old Robert Gray,” etc., ete. 18mo. 31 cents. 


“ Another of the beautiful allegories of the Rev. Mr 


Monro, which will be hailed with all the read- 
ers of the Dark River,” etc., etc. asi 


HORAE LITURGICAE: a Guide to !Iniformity in the 
Celebration of Divine Service. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Mant. Edited, with Notes to adapt it to the American 
Litargy, by the Rev. W. D. Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

PROPER LESSONS of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
1 vol. 18mo. large type. 


Just published 


edition of this 
It will be found con 








by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
ol6 tf 139 Broad 
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SUPERB GIFT-BOOKS FOR 1848. 


rere AAD Oe see eee 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY SEVENTY-SEVEN EXQUISITE DESIGNS BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


EDITED BY BOLTON CORNEY, ESQ. 


Elegantly printed on the finest paper, and bound in muslin, gilt, silk and morocco, extra. 


These splendid desigus are in accordance with the spirit of the author ; exceedingly beautiful: the book rich! 

: i . : shly deserves a place on the drawing-room table.— . 
Piace the * Seasons * in any light, and the poem appears fanitiess ; the episodes are delicious; the descriptions so accurate as to bear the gua test; the wading chit 
harmonious, yet always in periect keeping with the subject; and above all, the sentiments are so pure, the lessons in virtue so attractive, the religion so natural, graceful, and 


ee a. bigotry and superstition, that the reader cannot fail to become better and wiser by the perusal of that which produces sensations of the most supreme 


This is a rare book : it is all beanty—poem, print, illustrations, and binding. We heartily commend this edition of the “ Seasons” to the favor of the refine i 
making their purchases for the approaching holidays. It cannot fail to be other than a welcome gift to any one.—New York Tribune. of the refined and virtnous ta 


II. 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY NUMEROUS SPLENDID DESIGNS BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
( Uniform with the above Edition of Thomson's Seasons.) 


The artistic pretensions in some degree compete with the writings, which will last as long, probably, as the English language itself. Such a combination rend 
trated Goidsmit valuable, and calculated to survive when charms of a more ephemeral character shall have passed uway.—Ainsworth’s Magazine. eras 


Ilr 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS BY HARVEY, &e. 


EDITED, WITH A MEMOIR, BY J. MONTGOMERY. 


Above all the poets of this age, and in the whole range of English poetry, inferior only to Shakspeare. The first two books of his great epic are especially remarkable for 
their grandeur and yo ny & he invested his creations with the classic spoils of the mythology and superstitions of the ancient pagans, commingling with them the truths of the 
Christian religion. Milton has drawn the characters of our first parents with such surpassing art and beauty, and has decked their residence in Paradise with such au accumu- 
lation of charms, that our sympathy with thei is strong and unbroken; more perfect and entire sympathy could not be excited by aay living agent.— Chambers. 


Iv. 
HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
SUPERBLY EMBELLISHED BY OVER SIXTEEN HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, EXQUISITELY ENGRAVED BY ADAMS, 
With Frontispieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title-pages, &c., magnificently bound in Turkey morocco, super extra, gilt. 


Among other distinguished features in this elaborvtely embellished edition of the Sacred Scriptures, is that of an improved accuracy in the character of the Illustrations, many 
of which refer to ancient manners, customs, and localities, being deduced from recent discoveries in the East, ur the monumental history of Egypt.—4lbany Journal. 


Vv. 
HARPER’S PICTORIAL COMMON PRAYER. 
RICHLY EMBELLISHED BY SEVERAL HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. MOROCCO, SUPER EXTRA. 


The high testimonials which have been bestowed upon this truly beautiful and national edition of the Common Prayer, render it superfluous to say more than that itis 
worthy to rank in companionship with the superb edition of the Holy Scriptures. 


vI 


HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE: 


Arranged according to recent approved collations of the Text; with Notes and other Illustrations by Hon. Gunitan C. VeERPLANCK. Superbly 


embellished by 1400 exquisite Designs by Meadows, and other eminent Artists. 3 vols. royal 8vo., morocco and muslin, gilt. t 
It will anquestionably be placed at the head of all the editions of Shakspeare ever published, by every discriminating critic and Shakspearian stndent.—Standard. 
VIL. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Profusely embellished by many hundred Engravings. 3 royal Svo. volumes, muslin, extra, gilt. 


One of the most entertaining works in the language : there is no single work on English history more valuable. It is impossible thata man shonld be familiar with this picto- 
rial history alone without attaining some degree of retinement. Of course, we give this work our cordial recommendation ; it is a far more valuable work than Alison’s History, 
and should meet with a larger sale—New York News 

Vill. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated and arranged for Family Reading, with Explanatory Notes, by E. W. Lang, Esq. Illustrated with Six Hundred Engravings. 
2 volumes 8vo, (Jn press.) 


These world-renowned Oriental tales are among the most cherished of our literary stores. The delight with which all classes of readers seize upon the fascinating tissue, is 
no whit less than that which enchains a circle of Arabs as they sit round the fire in the desert, forgetting the toils and hardships of the day in the splendid creations of Oriental 
fancy. 


Ix. 
LIFE OF FRANKLIN, ILLUSTRATED. 


With numerous exquisite original Designs by J. G. Cuarman, engraved in the best style. 8vo. The work will speedily be issued in the 
serial form at brief intervals. 


This splendid pictorial edition of the Life of Franklin will, it is hoped, be found in all respects worthy of the advanced state of art in this country, as well as of the fame of 
the distinguished patriot, printer, and philosopher.— Chambers. 


x. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED 
With 75 Illustrations, from Drawings by John Gilbert, and other eminent Artists. (In press.) 
He was endowed with all the powers which a poet could want who was to be the moralist of the world—the repover, bat not the satirist, of men.—Stebbing. 


For a choice and extensive assortment of valuable Standard Works in the various branches of literature, including many other illustrated produc- 
tions, Juveniles and other books adapted for Presentation, vide their New Pictorial and Descriptive Catalogue, which may be obtained free of cost, 


on application to Messrs. Harper and Brothers, $2 Cliff street, New York. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Cliff Street, New York. 
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SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE 


BY D. APPLETON & CO. 200 BROADWAY. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


(THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION). 
Elegantly Illustrated with Steel and Wood Engravings. Complete in twelve large 8vo. volumes. Cloth, or ha 
morocco.— Also, a neat Cabinet Edition of the above Novels. Complete in 25 vols, half mor. or in 48 vols., half mor. 


THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
COMPRISING THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS IN THE 


PLAYS OF THE GREAT POET. 
A Series of forty four beautiful Plates. One volume large 8vo., morocco extra. 


THE POETS’ PLEASAUNCE; 


Or, Garden of all sorts of Pleasant Flowers which our{Pleasant Poets have, in Past Time, for Pastime planted. By 
Eden Warwick. Square crown &vo., with twenty-nine Ornamental Borders, comprised of Flowers and Insects, 
engraved on Wood, and elegantly bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

*,* This work originated in the desire to combine in one volume, the choice passages, elegant fancies, and beautiful 
sentiments, connected with favorite Flowers, which lie scattered throughout the wide field of British Poetry. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Tilustrated by D. Maclise, R.A One large 8vo., with 160 Lliustrations, Morocco elegant. The text with an oraamen- 
tal border to each page, as well as the other designs to this work, are all engraved in the best style on steel. 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF THE POET MOORE. First § Second Series. 


Containing Forty Fight Portraits of the principal Female Characters in his works, from paintings made express! 
eminent Artists, engraved in the highest style of art, by and under the superintendence of Edward Finden. With 
descriptive letter-press. One volume, large 4to., morveco, extra; or in 2 vols., each complete in itself. 


POEMS AND PICTURES. 


A coljection of Ballads, Songs, and other Poems. lI!lustrated by English Artists. A beautiful 4to, vol, mor. extra 


THE WAVERLEY GALLERY. 


A SERIES OF THIRTY-SIX PORTRAITS OF FEMALES. 
Beautifully Engraved. One vol. 8vo., Turkey morocco. The Plates colored or plain. 


THE BYRON GALLERY. 


PORTRAITS OF THE FEMALE CHARACTERS IN LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 
Engraved on Steel. One volume 8vo. Morocco elegant—the Plates colored or plain. 


GREECE.—PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, & HISTORICAL. 


BY CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, DD. 
Illustrated with upwards of 300 Engravings, One vol. large 8vo., Morocco elegant. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 


Edited by 8. C. HALL. Beautifully INustrated, 1 vol. large 8vo. Morocco, 


THE BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE’S GEMS. 


A SERIES OF FORTY-FIVE LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Finely Engraved on Steel, of some of the most interesting loculities of Shakspeare's Dramas. One elegant 8vo. vol. 


Rich Turkey morocco. 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


BY SIR E. L BULWER. 

[llustrated with Twenty-Seven fine plates. One volume 8vo., Morocco, elegant. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS. Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound. 

ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY. Selected from the best writers. Elegantly Illustrated and Illu- 
minated 1 vol. 8vo. beautifully bound. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. A Romaunt. By Lord Byron. Very beautifully {lustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. 
in various elegant bindings. 

THE SACRED MOUNTAINS. By J.T. Headley. Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings. 

— IN THE ~ tod OF THE AFOSTLES. Edited by H. Hastings Weld. Beautifully Ulustrated. 1 vol. 
avo. e ntly bound. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. Illustrated with fine Engravings. 
1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound. 

THE POETICAL LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS; or, the Pilgrimage of Love. By Thomas Miller. Illustrated 
with twelve beautifully colored groups of Flowers. (2mo. bound in silk. 

HALL (Mra. 8. C.)—SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 


morocco, 

LEONORA. Translated by Julia M. Cameron. With Illustrations by D. Maclise. 1 vol. 4to, 

BELL (JOHN.)—SERIES OF COMPOSITIONS FROM THE LITURGY. 1 ol. 4to. 

ROSCOE’S (THOS.) WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. Illustrated with Steel En- 
gravings. 1 vol. 8vo, 

FINDEN’'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. With Descriptions by W. Brockendon. 
2 vols. 8vo., or, on large paper, 2 vols. 4to. 

CORNER (MiS8.)—HISTORY OF CHINA AND INDIA. Embellished with numerous Piates. 1 vol. 8vo. 

HARRIS (CAPT.)—WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Numerous colored Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. 

—— Portraits of the same, and Wild Animals of Southern Africa, Thirty fine colored Plates. Folio, half mor. 

eee erty ILLUSTRATED in a Series of Original Views, by Wm. Westall. With Descriptions by Thos. 

oule. . 4to. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND EMINENT PERSONAGES. Several hundred 
fine Steel Portraits. 6 vols. 8vo. half morocco. 

BOOK OF BIRDS. Selected and Abridged from the Text of Buffon by Machille Comte. Ulustrated with 1590 
Designs, colored. 1 vol. 8vo. 

BARTLETT (W. H.)—VIEWS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. With Deseriptions by N. P. Willis. Two hand- 
some volumes, 4to. Upwards of 100 Steel Engravings, bound in full or half morocco. 

— egy Ae wd GALLERY OF BRITISH ENGRAVINGS. A Series of 40 Steel Engravings; with 
Deser ma. 1 vol. 4to. 

GALLERY OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLORS. A Series of 18 fine Steel Engravings, from 
Designs . Mouern Artists. Large 4to. 

— {E (SIR DAVID.)—SKETCHES IN EGYPT, SYRIA, AND THE HOLY LAND. Twenty-six fine Plates. 

ono, 

——— (GEO.)—NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Ulustrated with numerous fine colored Plates. 2 
vols. 4to. 

BONAPARTE'’S (CHAS. LUCIEN) AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, or the Natura! History of Birds inhabiting 
the United States, not given by Wilson. 4 vols. large 4to. 

WOODS (W )—GENERAL CONCHOLOGY ; or, a Description of Shells, arranged according to the Linng@an 
System. Iiustrated with 60 colored Piates. Contains 260 Figures. 8vo. 

AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. A Series of Medallion Portraits of Eminent Modern Literary Characters; with 


Descriptions. 1 vol. 4to. 

WALTON (ISAAC) AND CHAS. COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, Contemplative Man's Recreation. 
. moroeco, 

otton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Sanderson. A new 

orocco. 


[ilustrated with fine Steel Rngravings. 1 vol. 12mo 
nry 
edition. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 12mo0. m 








—— Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir 
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EXCELLENT READING IN CHEAP FoR, 
From the Press of 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO, 


222 BROADWAY. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


1. THE CRATER; on, VULCAN'S PEAK. By Cooper. 
2 vols., each 25 cents. 


2. CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 50 cents. 

3. RATTLIN THE REEFER. By Howard. 25 cens. 
4. CLEVELAND; or, THE CONTRAST. 25 cents. 
5. INGLEBORO’ HALL. By Herbert. 25 cents. 

6. THE OLD COMMODORE. By Howard. 25 cents. 
7. BEN BRACE. By Chamier. 25 cents. 


8. JACK ASHORE. By the author of “ Outward Bound.” 
25 cents. 


9. ARDENT TROUGHTON. By Marryatt. 25 cents. 


10. SIR HENRY MORGAN. By the author of Rattin 
the Reefer. (Howard). 25 cents. 


11, YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 50 cents. 

12. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIEND@® 50 cents. 

13. THE SECRET PASSION. 50 cents. 

on COUNT OF MONTE-CHRISTO. By Dumas. 

15. HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. By 
Jerrold. 374 cents. 


16. CAMP AND QUARTER DECK. 
cents. 


17. MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. By Sue. 75 cents. 
Do. Splendidly illustrated. $1. 


18. CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Albert Smith. 
Engravings. 50 cents. 


19. FIRST FALSE STEP. 3d Edition. 25 cents. 


20. DR. HOLLICK’S NEW TREATISE ON THE Dis- 
eases of Women.—A book of such practical value that 
it must find its way into the possession of every adult 
female in the land. It is handsomely bound. Price $1. 
Those desiring a copy sent to them, can have it, by 
mail, upon remittance of the above sum—$1. 


21. LOVES OF PARIS. Splendid illustrations. 50 cts. 
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FAUST ; a Romance. By the Author of the “ Mysteries 
of London.” [lastrated. 

THE BOTTLE: or, The First Step to Crime. Graphically 
Illustrated. 


—— SOMERVILLE: or, a Wife's Devotion, Engrav- 

ngs. 
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TOR HILL. By Horace Smith. 

LODORE. 

RICHARD OF YORK, a Tate or Boswortu Fiecp. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. New edition. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price $2 50, with 16 Portraits. 


WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS 


OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY VARIOUS EMINENT AUTHORS. 


Tus is the only complete work of the kind ever published. Being the only series which contains Biographical Notices of all the Generals 
who acted under commissions from Congress during the Revolutionary struggle. The subjects are eighty-eight in number, and the completeness of 
the whole, added to its accuracy in an historical point of view, and its freeness from mere fancy sketches, will render it an important addition to 


American historical literature. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This work is a very different affair from the flashy and 
superficial book of the Reverend J. T. Headley, entitled 
‘Washington and his Generals.’ It appears without the 
name of any author, because it is the joint producsion of 
many of the most eminent writers in the country, resident 
in various States of the Union, and having, from this cir- 
cumstance, access to original materials in private hands, 
and to public archives not accessible to any one individual, 
without long journey, and much consumption of time. 
The result, however, ts a complete and work, em- 
bracing biographical notices of every one of the Revolu- 
tionary Generals. The amount of fresh and original mat- 
ter thus brought together in these moderate sized volumes, 
is not Jess surprising than it is gratifying to the historical 
reader. This will become a standard book of reference, 
and maintain its place in libraries, long after the present 
generation shall have enjoyed the gratification of perusing 
its interesting pages, exhibiting in a lively style the per 
sonal adventures and private characters of the sturdy de. 
fenders of American Independence.” 


“ Washington and the Generals of the American Revo- 
lution, bears on the title page the name of no pepular 
writer, but is quite as good a book as if it did, and a great 
deal more useful one, than many works similar in design, 
which come forth with much higher pretensions. It 
embraces sketches of the Lives of eighty eight officers of 
the Revolution, some of them of considerable length and 
quite full in detail, and sixteen of them illustrated by steel 
engravings. These sketches are well written, and care 
seems to have been taken to make them accurate.”—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 

“We have been much pleased with the manly and 
honest frankness with which the anthor of the biography 
of Arnold, in Carey & Hart's ‘ Washington and his Gene- 
rals," has spoken of the treason of that base man. We 
say we are pleased, because such frankness is rare.’’— 
Evening Bulletin. 
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“The present work is evidently prepared with care, and 
the only difficulty we should think the author experienced, 
was how to select and condense from materials so abun. 
dant. He has, however, githered up the scattered facts, 
and worked them up into an exceedingly interesting col- 
lection of Memoirs of the prominent circumstances and 
men of the American Revolution. We consider it a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of the Revolution, 
and as such commend it to those who take an interest in, 
or desire a better acquaintance with, its men and its 
events.”— Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


“This is not the Rev. Mr. Headley’s book, which has a 
very similar title ; but as we are informed by a note of the 
publishers, is the fulfilment of a design which they origi- 
naliy projected. + * * * * 
There are interesting circumstances attending the produc- 
tion of the present work; and, for onrselves, we do not 


regret Messrs. Carey & Hart’s disappointment. In lieu of 


the turgid declamations of Mr. Headley, they have obtain- 


ed clearly written, sensible sketches, from a number of 


other gentlemen, competent to the task allotted to them ; 


and we are gratified to learn from the Enquirer, that one of 


these is Mr. Robert R. Howison, of Richmond, whose 
History of Virginia is, in our opinion, superior in every 
valuable quality to all that Mr. Headley ever wrote. Mr. 
Howison has contributed the memoirs of Marion, Gates, 
and Morgan. 


“We have not examined all the memoirs in these , 
volumes, but so far as we have read, we may safely say } 
that they seem to be far more reliable than Mr. Headley’s ; 
the anthors appearing not to have been cursed with his in_ | 
vincible repugnance to the examination of State archives, 
or other necessary authorities. Nor do we perceive that | 
surfeit of ‘ the intense words of the language’ which in the | 
preface of his own work, Mr. Headley candidly laments, | 
are so ‘ easily exhausted.’ Another mark of superiority 
in the volumes before us, is the greater number of revolu-- 
tionary heroes, whose characters and actions are sketch- 
ed; the contributors not confining their attention to the | 
Major Generals, many of whom were less d'stinguished 
than the subordinate officers.”"— Richmond Times. 


“ It is therefore a more extensive work than Headley’s, 
and as we judge from a cursory glance at it, a more valu- 
able one. More labor has been bestowed upon it.”’— 
Lowell Courier. 


* While in none of them is there the fire and smoke 
which in Headley fascinates the many, and makes them 
overlook false energy, bad grammar, and incorrect history, 
there is often a terseness and strength, to which that very 
popular author can never attain. * ya * But all 
the faults are overbalanced by the variety of research 
shown, and the numberof facts concerning men who bore 
a part in, but who are now but little known, as connected 
with the story of our Revolution. We find in it many 
short and concise sketches of men, of whom we have 
heard, but of whose services we had no definite idea. We 
are told who they were, at what place they fought, and in 
what manner they rendered the most service. 


“Such a book has long been needed. Short, concise, 
pithy sketches, serve better to impress upon the memory 
the chief events in the life of their subject, and in the his- 
tory of the times in which he lived, than do volumes of 
labored history. In this work we think the desideratum 
nearly supplied. It might have been better done, but it is 
in many respects preferable to the similar work of Mr. 
Headley in its fullness, its research, its general correct- 
ness, and its execution. The authors seem generally to 
have an appreciating view of the subjects they treat of, 
neither making heroes of every one, nor palliating known 
faults and crimes by supposed delinquency on the opposite 
side. 
“ The typographical execution of the book is excellent, 
the paper fine, and the binding all that could be desired, 
making it an excellent library work, of two duodecimo vo_ 
lames, containing six hundred and sixty p»ges.’’"—Cincin- 
nati Morning Herald. 

“This work differs from Mr. Headley's, having nearly 
the same title, in many important particulars; and as a 
historical book is much superior. ‘These advantages will, 
with many readers, compensate for the absence of that 
charm of dashing, vigorous, but not always correct style 
which has so much promoted the sale of that gentleman's 
works. In these volumes the plain, but always pleasing: 
narrative-style is preserved, aud the chapters are bio- 
graphies rather than vivid pictures. A larger number of 
officers of the revolutionary army are introduced. The 
work is indeed a valuable record of Washington and his 
compatriots. An advertisement prefixed to the first vo 
lume explains, briefly, but significantly, the reason for its 
appearing almost simultaneously with Mr. Headley’s work. 
They differ so much ia character, however, that there is 





| 








room for both.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“The title of this work being so nearly like that of Mr. 
‘Icadley’s last publication, naturally leads to the inquiry, 
how it happened ? for it cannot be the result of an acei- 
dent. The publishers explain the matter very briefly and 
very satisfactorily. It appears that Messrs. Carey & Hart 
conceived the idea of pnblishing such a work, provided 
that they could find a suitable person to write it. They 
applied to Mr. Headley to undertake the authorship of the 
work, who wrote to them saying that he doubted his 
ability, &c. They heard nothing further from him, but in 
a short time afterwards saw the announcement by a books 
selling firm in this city of ‘ Washington and his General , 
by J. T. Headley.” Thinking themselves entitled to the 
right of property in their own ideas, Messrs, Carey & Hart 
applied in another quarter for an author, and the result is 
the two handsowe volumes before us, which, we have 
little doubt from what we have read of them, will prove 
a permanent addition to our historical literature. The 
author’s name is not given, and from what we have read, 
we presume that various pens have been employed in 
these interesting biographies. This is no disadvantage, 
but, on the contrary, a decided benefit, for it insures greater 
accuracy than could be looked for in such a series of bio- 
graphies written by one person in a few months. The vo- 
lumes are published in a very handsome style. The first 
sixty pages are occupied with the biography of Washing- 
ton, which is written with force and elegance, and iljustra- 
ted by an original view of the character of that great man. 

* * * * * The number of bio- 
graphies in these volumes is much greater than that of 


Mr. Headley’s work. There are eighty-cight distinct sub- 
jects.".—N. Y. Mirror. 


“ We have read a number of the articles, find them to 
be written with ability, and to possess a. deep interest. 
The author has manifested excellent judgment in avoid- 
ing all ambitious attempts at what is styled fine writing ; 
but gives a connected recital of the important events in 
the lives of his heroes. ‘The work will be highly interest- 
ing and valuable to all readers—particularly so to youth, 
who are a'weys attracted by biographies. If a father 
wishes to present to his sons noble instances of uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible patriotism, let him place this 
work in their hands. It should have a place in eve 
American library, and is among the most valuable books 
of the season.” — Baltimore American. 


“ We hail these beautiful volumes with undisguised 
delight. ‘They supply, in « dignified and comprehensive 
form, valuable information, which will be sought with 
avidity not only by the American public, but by the world 
at large. The want of «a work of positive authority on 
this subject has long been felt and deplored. The enter- 
prise and good taste of Messrs. Carey and Hart have 
given us two handsome and reliable volumes, betraying 
industry and talent, and replete with facts of the deepest 
interest. There js no idle romancing—no school-boy at- 
tempts at rhetorical display ; on the contrary, the work is 
written in a clear, unaffected, business like, yet beautiful 
manner. The authors had the good sense to think that 
the stirring events of * the times that tried men’s soul’s,’ 
needed no embellishment. It is a complete, impartial, 
and well written history of the American Revolution, 
and, at the same time, a faithful biography of the most 
distinguished actors in that great straggle, whose memo- 
ries are enshrined in our hearts. The typographical exe- 
cution of the work is excellent, and the sixteen portraits 
on steel are remarkably well done. The first volume is 
embellished with a life-like portrait of Washington 
mounted on his charger, from Sully’s picture, ‘ 
the Whiskey Riots.’ This is, we believe, the 
graving taken from it. There are Biographies of 
eight Generals, beginning with ‘ the Father of his 
and closing with General Maxwell. Toa 
task, we are assured that ‘the accessii 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“ We have read it with an unwouted degree of pleasure and | “ We might particularize instances which have thrilled 
admiration. Many people complain that American history | us in the perusal; but they are scattered over the vo- 
lacks romance; that it has in it nothing stirring or strik- 'jumes. Mr. Headley has undertaken a difficult work in 
ing; and is, therefore, dull and spiritless, beside the | the production of these sketches. It is a work only of 
annals of Europe. Mr. Headley has given to this objection | an artist—a genius ; and to be accomplished only by labo- 
the most thorough and conclusive refutation it could pos- | rious, tedious iavestig ition.”— The Ohio Observer. 

sibly receive: and it is not likely to be heard again. He!  « poder the vigorous touch of our author's pen, they 
has given to the incidents of our Revolution, by his graphic stand like a cluster of noble columns in the splendid tem- 
and spirited descriptions, an intensity of interest rot eur. | ple of our liberty, each distinct and separate, clothed in 
passed in the grandest achivements of Napoleon's troops. the solemn grandeur of its own loftiness, meekly wearing 
Instead of giving simply the naked details of what was | »,, chaplet woven by impartial ages. He has concen- 
done, like most of those who have written upon the same | mortal ‘ 
subject, he has breathed into them the breath of life;—he | meaganene sn co = tine en ~" pes 
brings his reader into the immediate presence of the act ‘touches of poetic imagination to heighten their lofty 
he describes ;—his words have a burning, rushing power; daring. They stand portrayed upon the pages of his 
and you can no more doubt the reality of his pictures, than volumes enveloped in an atmosphere of truth, through 


you could have doubted the reality of the original scenes, | which their actions gleam in unclouded brightness.”— 
had you been ia the midst of them.”—Courier and Eng. Hampshire Gazette. 





“ There is no difficulty in understanding the secret of the 
great popularity which the writings of Mr. Headley have | 
so rapidly obtained. He speaks heartily, earnestly, truth- 
fully, and the warm heart answers to his voice. In his 
Washington he has exceeded himself, producing a noble 
portrait of the noblest man; and weaving such a garland 
as patriotism and reverence love to place on the brow of 
the Father of his Country."—N. ¥. Observer. 


“Every page has some graphic picture of the stirring 





scenes in which Washington and his Generals were actors. 
The characteristics of these valiant champions—their | ine presentation of the immortal achievements of our 


stern patriotism—thew noble secrifices. and their indomita- 


ble energy and courage—are portrayed with great beauty, | 


and present the men and their times to the reader with 
more than pictorial strength and clearness.” —4lbany 
Evening Journal. 

“ From the glance at its pages we have been able to 
give, we believe that the graphic power and vivid style of 
this American writer, have nade these pages an attractive 
feast fur the Advanced in Life, as well as for the Young. 
The author's popularity as a brilliant writer has been 


“ Headley is just the man to give the biographies of 
such men in a style to arouse the sympathy of all readers, 
We needed such a writer to bring back the popular mind 
to a contemplation of the brave men and heroic deeds of 
the Revolution.” —¥. O. Picayune. 


“ This is a work of thrilling interest, and is admirable in 
/ tone and style. Headley is a writer of great power.” — 
| Inquirer and National Gazette, Philadelphia. 

“ We welcome Mr. He.dley to American ground, and 
| to a work for which he, of all our writers, is best fited— 


revolution—as they present themselves to the popalar 
heart, and not to the dry historian in his search for de- 
| tails. The varions published lives of the Generals of ‘76, 
“though carefully written and filled with interesting facts, 
have, we venture to say, impressed themselves but little 
| on the national mind, and been comparatively little read— 





this because the writers did not become fired with the heat | 
| of the times they wrote of, and thus by their imagination | 
| reproduce the feeling and recall the tone of the great 
| struggle for freedom and independence. Yet jt is morally | 


genius of Washington and his compatriot heroes; and 
with his pencil, dipped in colors of life and glory, has 
brought back to us, living, moving, acting, the days, and 
the scenes, and the men of '76.’—Albany Spectator. 

“ We are much pleased with this book, and question 
whether any offering could be more acceptable to the 
American reader. Washington surrounded by his heroic 
band of Generals, and all moving amid the great events of 
the American Revvulution, is the grandest spectacle in 
history ; and the masterly pen of Headley has succeeded 
to admiration in presenting it in all its own intensity o¢ 
interest. ‘ Washington and his Generals,’ like ‘ Napoleon 
and his Marshals,’ seems to us more like a master-piece 
of painting, than a mere work of Jetters, so matchless are 
the descriptions of the most exciting scenes, so perfect are 
the delineations of character."—Daily Herald. 


“We have read through the first part of the work, con- 
taining a biographical sketch of Washington, and an analy- 
sis of his character, and must say that we have never be- 
fore met with anything giving us an adequate conception 
of the parts, moral and intellectual, of this great and good 
man.”"—Southern Chvonicle, Columbia, S.C. 

“In his present work Mr. Headley has come still nearer 
the popular heart ; while the country is vibrating with the 
tidings of American prowess in the field, thousands will 
gladly refresh their memories with the gallant exploits of 
the Revolutionary leaders. We have, in these neatly 
printed volumes, all the stirring details of the battles in 
the war of Independence, with graphic and spirited me- 
moirs of the Generals. {t will doubtless prove one of the 
most welcome books ever written by an American.”— 
Home Journal. 

“No writer has delineated the thriliing scenes and 
events of the Revolutionary struggle with such graphic 
power. He places one as it were upon the he, theatre 
of action and bioody conflict, the surrounding incidents, 
under the influence of his magic pen, 


of visible ts, and impressing themselves upon the 
mind with vividness of personal observation. This 
work fills a place in American Literature by no 


other. It is sui And we know of none so likely 


fully tested, his ‘Napoleon’ having in five months run | important that such a work) should be written—because to beget in the youthful mind a keen and permanent rel sh 


through as many editions, and his ‘Sacred Mountains’ | thereby the spirit of the great founders of our nation may pr ba history of his country, as this.”— 
have won from all classes of persons an enviabl: reputa- | be made part of our spirit, and pass into our national life 4 


tion.” — Georgian—Savannah. 

“Though we are necessarily familiar with much of the 
historical matter comprised in Mr. Headley’s book, yet his 
admirable style of narrative, and vivid coloring of the 
more stirring scenes invest these memoirs with a peculiar 
interest, and give theim a freshness that is very acceptable. 
Familiar as we were, with the battle of Bunker Hill, we 
yet derived a more vivid conception of it from Mr. Head- 
ley’s graphic pen, than we ever before realized, and this is 
only one among many otcasions in the perusal of his | 
work, where we feit the powerful, and we may say, re- 
sistless influence of his exciting eloquence. Referring to | 
a period to which memory and conversation are perpetu- 


ally recurring, we think every Library should possess a | drawn, with a master’s pencil, the life, nature, and acts of 
copy of Washington and his Generals, as the best extant | Napoleon and his Marshals. The Sacred Mountains, too, | he 
record of national patriotism which, for the honor of our | rise before as in unsurpassed beauty. Next, turning to 
country, itis to be hoped will ever be held in grateful re- | his own America, he has gathered inspiration from the 


membrance.""— The Courier. 


and character. Mr. Headley has, we think, done this, 
most successfully, and we have read his sketches—as he | 
| modestly terms them in his preface, with strong interest | 
and satisfaction. We should, however, come short of 
doing him justice, if we should not refer to a difficulty he 
has had to contend with, and which he mentions—the 
barrenness of Personal incidents in the accounts of the 
battles—owing probably to the want of a newspaper press 
|in those times, and also to the dignity of manner and 
language thatthen prevailed, which did not encourage a 
familiar knowledge of public characters.” —Cin. Inquirer. 


“Headley has become a great painter of national cha- 
racter and life. On the canvas of French history, he has 





embalmed spirits of our Revolutionary dead ; invoked the 





Onondaga Demo- 
“These sketches or whatever they may be called, are 


certainly surprising We are all of us more 
or less faa dt Gn feooee and the battles of the 
a 


of those trying 

and over our battles for liberty. They have all been care- 
fully, minutely, and accurately described by the most 
veritable historians of the times. Those thrilling scenes, 
in which our fathers suffered and died, that we might live. 
have been painted in all their lights and shades; but they 
wanted a master's hand to finish . Headley has 
brought down fire from heaven, and given life to the whole. 
We had ali the features befvre, but comparatively liteless. 
Headley hus given them animation and soul, and the work 
now under consideration is equal in point of interest to 
any other relating to the great moral, civil, and 
Revulution of 1776."—Saratega Republican. 


“Tt is jast such a book as was wanted, 
is indebted to Mr. Headley for the fai 

te tke site of I 

n the sty 

tae pues eadaeelpenee 
our Worthies with a 
be complete without it.” 
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